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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS, 
‘The Field-Officer taken Prifoner at Bagfhot, an Heroic Poem, is not pros 


per for Infeition, Whet Conacdiop is there between Fighting and a heavy. 


. 


additional T.x upon Coals? 
‘The D. {perate Refvlution is received, and fhall obtain a Place. 


A Colleétion of Conundrums, by Theophilus Quibble, is under Coafi- 
detation, | 


K-ep it up! Or, a Trip to Weymouth, by Jonathan Dandy, has fome 
Merit, bur infinitely more Abufe. Jonathan will, we hope, excufe us for. 
rejecting it. 


A Dialogue on the Difficulty of purchafing good Chara¢ters fhall be ate 
tended to, 
Pin-Money, an Epigram, by X. Y. is under Confideration. 


_ Chronohotonthologus, a pempous Parody on a late Literary Production, 
18 owtre. . 


Obfervations on the prefent alarming State of France, feem as juft as they 
he Sewer but we have fuch conftant fupplies of Intelligence from that 

ted Country, that much of it is pafled over unnoticed: by the Engivh 
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Reade 
L, M. N, thall be attended to, 
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Objervations on Pirays, Prayers, 
and PLAYING, 


COnfiderin the natural gaiety and vo- 
“ latility of the French nation, I have 
often been furprifed at their fondnefs fur 
tragedy ; efpecially as their tragedies are 
barren of incident, full of dialogues, and 
declamatory [peeches, and modelled ac- 
cording to the ftricteft code of critical 
legiftation. 
— The moft fprightly and fafkionable 
people of both fexes flock to thefe enter- 
tainments, in preference to all others, and 
liften with unrelaxed gravity and atten- 
tion. One would imagine that fuch a 
ferious, correét, and uniform amufe- 
ment, would be more congenial with the 
hlegm and faturnine difpofitions of the 
Englith. than with the gay, volatile tem- 
per of the French. 

An Englith audience loves thow, buf- 
tle, and incident in their tragedies ; and 
have a great averfion to long dialogues 
and {peeches, however fine the fentiments, 
however beautiful the language. 

An this, it would {etm that the two 





foul, andrcotririand the obedient paffions 
FY | 


nations had changed characters. Per- 
haps it would he difficult to account for 
it in a fatisfaétory manner. I fhall not 
attempt it. A Frenchman Would cut 
the matter fhort, by faying, that the Pa- 
ris audience has a more correét and juft 
tafte than that of London; that the one 
could be amufed and delighted with po- 
etry and fentiment, while the other could 
not be kept awake without buftle, guards, 
—— trumpéts, fighting, and mur- 
er. 

For my own part, I admire the French 
Meélpomene more in the clofet than on 
the flage. I cannot be reconciled to thé 
French aétors of tragedy: their pom- 
pous manner of declaiming feems ys 
unnatural. The ftrut, and fuperb gef- 
tures, and what they call a mamere nb » 
appear to me a little outré. 

The juftnefé, the dignified fimplicity, 
the energy of Garrick’s ation, tave de- 
ftroyed my relifh for any manner differs 
ent from his. ‘That exquifice, bi con- 
cealed art, that magic power, by which 
he could melt, freeze, and te: fy the 
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as he pleafed, we look for in vain upon 
our own or any other flage. 
What Horace faid of Naturé¢, may be 
applied with equal jeftice to that unri- 
d actor ! 


——— Yuvat, aut impellit ad iram, 





 Aat ad bumum moerore gravi deducit, 


et augit. 


* Tranfports to rage, dilates the heart 
with mirth, 
*} Wrings the fad foul, and bends it 
wn (o earth.” 
FRANCIS. 


One of the moft difficult things in act- 
ing, is the player’s concealing himfelf be- 
hind the chiragiet he aflumes. ‘The in- 
fant the fpeClator gets a peep of him, the 
whole illufion vanifhes, and the pleafure 
is fucceeded by difguft. In Ocdipus, 
Mahomet, and Orofmane, I have always 
detefted Le Kain ; but I have feen the 
Englith Rafcius reprefent Hamlet; Lear, 
Richard, without recollecting that there 
was fuch a perfon as David Garrick in 
the world. 

The French tragediins are apt to 
** overftep the modefty of Nature.” Na- 
ture is not thé criterion by which their 
merit is to be tried. Natural adtion, 
and a natural elocution, they feem to 
think incompatible with dignity, and 
imagine that the hero muft announce the 

reatnefs of his fou! by fupercilious looks, 
aughty geftures, and a hollow- founding 
voice. Such ealy familiar dialogue as 
Hamlet holds with his old fehoo!-fellow 
Horatio, appears there low, vulgar, and 
incontiftent with the dignity of tragedy. 

But if fimplicity of manners be not 
inconfiftent in real life with genius, and 
the moit exalted greatnefs of mind, I do 
not fee why the actor who repreients a 
hero, fhould affume geftures, which we 
have no reafon to think were ever in ule 
in any age, or among any rank of men. 

In comedy, the French actors excel, 
and can produce at all times a greater 
number far above mediocrity than are to 
be found on the Englifh flage. In gen- 
teel comedy, in particular, the French 
actors excel ours. They have, in gene- 
ral, more the appearance of people of 
fahhion. 

There is not fuch a difference between 
the manners and behaviour of the people 
ef rank and thofe of the middle and lower 


On Plays, Players, and Playing. 





ranks, in France, as in England. Play- 
ers, therefore, who with to catch the 
manfiners of people of condition, do not 
undertake fe great a taf in one country 
as in the other. 

_ We very feldom meet with an Englith 
fervant who could pafs for a man of qua- 
lity or fafhion; and accordingly very few 
people who have been in that fituation 
ever appear on the Englifh flage: but 
there are many walets de place in Paris 
fo very ey and fo completely poffeff- 
ed of all thé little etiquettes, faftionable 
phrafes, and ufual airs of the deau monde, 
that if they were fet off by the ornaments 
of drefs and equipage, they would pafs, 
in many of the courts of Europe, for men 
of fafhion, ftrés polis,—bien amiable 
tout-a-fait comme il faut, et avee 
infiniment d'efprit; and could be 
detected only at the court of France, or 
by fuch foreigners as have had opportu- 
nities of obferving, and penetration to 
diftinguifh, the genuine eafe, and natural 
politenefs, which prevail amonp the ac+ 
complifhed people in this country. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SIR, 


L Evelling has of fate’ been fo com- 

a topic, that I cannot but think a 
few hints on that fubject, will not be 
difagreeable. 

You muft know, fir, that going to 
the play about a week ago, and walking 
in the long paflage, by the fide of which 
the boxes are arranged, in order to fee 
where I might be beft accommodated 
with a feat, as the houfe was nearly full, 
I heard a couple of men exprefling their 
fentiments in a loud tone of voice; the 
purport of their converfation was as 
tollows: ** That although they were 
not gentlemen, yet they thought, upon 
paying their money, they had in every 
refpect an equal right to enter the 
boxes, with thofe, as they expreffed it, 
who wore finer coats. They agreed 
that Paine was right, and that there 
ought to be no diftin&tion between 
man and man. One of them fware, 
faying, if any butterfly, as he termed it, 
fhould oppote his entrance, he would 
without any hefitation caft him into the 
pit.” By this time I had pitched upon 
the box where I intended taking up 
my 




















my refidence for the evening; fo I 
heard no xnore of their conver/ation. 

A few nights ago as a friend of mine 
and myfelf were fitting in one of the fide 
boxes, which was pretty much crowded, 
and were very attentive to the play, 
on a fudden, my attention was very 
forcibly called another way by a loud 
laugh, accompanied with ‘6 By 
G—d the folks here are monttrous fine.” 
At the fame inftant, my leg, which was 
fortified with a boot, was pierced with 
fomething, which, upon examination, 





I found to be a prodigious fong fpur,. 


belonging to the perfon who had juft 
utrered the ejaculation; and who, it 
appears, had, together with two fe- 
males, forced his way into the box. I 
peretived, from the appearance of the 
perfon, that if I thould prefume to ex- 
poftulate, I fhould in all probability 
meet with an infolent reply ; therefore, I 
thought it advifeable to fay nothing ; 
but calmly fabmit, together with my 
friend, to ftand the greatefi part of the 
night, and in the end go home, and get 
my wound dreff-d. The perfon I had 
pever feen in my life; fo that it could 
only be attributed either to accident or 
impudeace. 

1 only point out the above, to thew 
the pernicious tendency, of that feditious 
pamphlet falfely called the Rights of Man. 
I dare fay that fince -its publication, 
there are very few, who have not per 
ceived with forrow, the growing in- 
folence of many of the lower orders of 
the people, who. before. were very civil 
and obliging. I mutt fay, that 1 think 
thofe, who will give ear to the infatua- 
tions of innovation, without carefully 
examining their tendency, are very 
much to blame. I do not mean to in- 
finuate, that the people of this country 
are totally profelytes to this doctrine ;— 
God forbid they fhould, but that there 
are ‘ome is neevlefs to affert. To thofe 
then I fhould with to addrefs a few 
words. I fhall begin with profeffing 
myfelf a friend to equality But 
that fhould arife from the well or ill dif- 
charging of our duty in that ftation of 
life which God has allotted us; not by 
poficfing an equal fhare of power or 
property —not by taking the poperty 
from the Careful who deferve it, and la- 
vithing it away on the idle and profligate. 
However, with refpedt to the prefent ad- 
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miniftration of affairs, I would with to 
afk a queition or too. Do we enjoy 
freedom ? do we enjoy peace and plenty ? 
Tsour nation relpected amongft her neigh- 
bours? do the rich enjoy every thing, 
that the moft luxuriant could with for ? 
does the trading part of the nation 
flourifh? are the poor provided for? 
can any poor man find employment, if 
he have an intentron to work, and a 
fufficient recompence for his tabour? 
Daily obfervation convinces us of the au- 
thenticity of an anfwer in the affirma- 
tive. Po conclude then, what can we 
wifh for? an impartial perfon, I think, 
might with propricty exclaim with the 
oratar, O Tempora! O Mores! Let 
us at leaft be grateful, let us view objects 
on the bright fide; and I dowht not, 
but we fhall find ample reafon for gra- 
titude inftead of fedition. That mo- 
narchy, under proper reftrictions, is 
the beft mode of government, is ob- 
vious from nature. That a monarch 
fhould be invefted with a proper degree 
of authority, is alfo obvious. I allow 
that freedom to the people is certainly 
neceflary —a proper medium between 
abfolute monarchy and abfolute demo- 
cracy, will give power to the former and 
freedom to the latter. Whether or nor 
it 3s the cafe wich us, I leave to others to 
determine, who may have formed the 
more accurate judgment. 

I cannot difmils the fubje@, without 
recommending to thofe, who may move 
in a low {phere of life to behave with 
a decent refpect to their fuperiors : and 
the rich with mildnefs and gentienefs to 
their interiors. They ought toconfider, 
that God has ordained various degrees 
among men, and that it is abfolutely nes 
celary chat they fhould be unanimous, 
as they mutually depend on each other 
for fupport. By this means, that is, by 
an unifon of fentiment and action, 
profperity, peace, and happinefs, would 
{mile upon them, and chearfnlly conduct 
them through life; until they appear 
before the great leveller of the univerfe, 
who, as I have hinted, will not demand 
the extent of their poffeffions; but in 
what manner they have difcharged their 
duty in the ftatton, in which he placed 
them : if they can give a fatisfadtory ac- 
covnt of that, it will be fufficient. 


R. P. 
Essay 
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Essay on DRUNKENNESS. 


Effay on Drnnkenneft. 


therewith, your foul may be required, 
and you'll then pay dear tor your inor- 


oF all the frailties incident to human | dinate lufts. Had you but a juit idea of 
good and bad, how different would you 


nature, there is none fo pernicious 
to ourielves, and difgraceful to fociety, 
as that of drunkennefs. ‘Ihe drunken 
man is generally 2ddicted to every vice 
that mortality 1» prone to. His intoxi- 
tation renders him infenfible to the ties 
of friendhip, the beauties of innocence, 
and the happinefs of well, doing, and 
his life fometimes pays for the crimes he 
has committed in his inebriation. It he 
has the good fortune to efcape the com- 
miffion of crimes and the punifhments 
attending them, yet he injures his health, 
his fortune, his family, and atter a few 
years {pent m a profligate mtemperate, 
and debauched courfe, he finds his con- 
flitution impaired, and himtelf on the 
brink of ruin and deftruction. ‘Then 
it is, the wretch looks back, and bewails 
his illefpent life ; but, alas ! it is too late ! 
he has run his race ; the day is far gone, 
and night draws over his guilty head ; 
all is filent, dul!, and gloomy around him; 
within he experiences the tortures of an 
accufing conicience, and dreads the ap- 
proaching anger of his juftly provoked 
God. Confcious of having erred: he dares 
not fupplicate his redeemer for mercy, 
but thinks himfelf unworthy his pro- 
tection, and fears to fpeak.-—Retledct, 
O ye fons of folly and imprudence! on 
the dangerous and inevitable confe- 
quences attending diffipation. This lite 
is very fhort and tranfitory, and your 
days are uncertain : they'll be confumed 
as a fhadow, you'll foon return to your 
primitive duft, and after death there is 
no repentance! reflect, I fay, on thefe 
important truths, and Ict them be rooted 
deeply in your hearts. Your fitua- 
tion is truly precarious: you ftand 
on a precipe, and may every initant 
expect to fall ; and how unfit are you to 
appear before your God, at a tine 


when you have been feiting his 
facred laws at defiance! Jet thefe 
thoughts have fome weight with 


ou, and defpife not good advice, but 
fuffer truth anu ication to find a feat 
among you. ij here sre no greater m- 
ticements to vice and mmimorality, than 
wire and ftrong drmk; avoid them 
therefore as your certain ruin; for per- 
haps to the nour that you are overcome 


; 


—_— 


; 


, 


act! you would be emulous to out-vide 
one another in virtue, and fhun the 
vicioQs as your bitter enemies: and in4 
flead of the baubles which now ingrof¢ 
fo much of your attention, you would 
delight im innocent and rational amule- 


| ments, and inake every one round you 














i happy: a period will foon come tu 


your lives, and then you'll reflect on 
your imprudent conduét, and with you 
had adéted otherwife. See yonder lies 
the good man on his death bed! what 
ferenity in his countenance, and how 
compoied he looks: he ieems proud that 
he is fo foon to be difincumbred of his 
earthly frame ; he thinks every moment 
an age till his departure, and views 
with joy the profpect of another world ! 
his Saviour, all pleafing and merciful, 
fays, ** Come, ye blefled, come inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you.” This 
is a glorious fcene, well wo:thy our con- 
fideration and endeavours to obtain ! 
but yonder lies ftretched on a mat of 
itraw, the finner, with horror and guilt 
in his looks: a melancholy fight this! 
nothing but fighs and groans are to bp 
heard: he laments that he can live 
no longer; he tries to repent, but his 
heart is hardened. Every crime that he 
has committed now rifes in his thoughts : 
his conicience accufes him of his difobe- 
dience to his maker; he cries, but finds 
no relief; he tears his hair, and beats 
his breait, but ftill none comes to help 
him, he dreads the approach of deaths 
and the reward of his l-doing. Ihe 
words of our Saviour: ‘*Go ye curfed 
into everlaiting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels '”’ prefent themfelves 
to him, dna fill nim wath trenibling and 
confution. Hie tries to he catm, but hie 
guilty conicrence will not permit him. 
When he dozes, nothing but figlittel 
dicams, and the thoughts of impending 
fate, furround him, and he can take ne 
reit. Now tie doieaon moment is ar- 
rived 5 his ite is at an end, anu his final 
breath hath departed: he is now funk 
mmo eternal darknets and his lait refuge’ 
is in that great God, whole paths hé 
always neglected. Prevent fuch a death 
a8 Lilsy yo unguardeds anu pe examplee 

of 
























































of religion and piety to the world; fo 
wilt you in this life be admired and 
efteemed by the virtuous, and at laft obtain 
that bletted manfion, where ** the wicked 
ceafe from troubling, and the weary 
are at reft.” 

| S. K. 





The HaPPy SHEPHERD. 
(Continued from page 176.) 


as HE gentlemen having ftood fome 
time unperceived by the fhepherd, 
a. the opportunity to remark, with 
what. a particular emphafis he expreffed 
each line ; and from thot circumitance, 
rook the liberty.of enquiring if the poetry 
was his own compolition? being an- 
{wered in the affirmative, he was the 
more. confirmed in his opinion, that 
the thepherd was a perfon of no mean 
birth; and from the affability of his 
behaviour, and the. opennefs of his 
difpofition, the gentleman was induced 
to beg the favor of ‘the hiftory of his 
life.’ Pleafed with the gentleman’s con- 
defcenfion, and being naturally inclined 
to oblige, Corydon replied as follows : 
You ps” know then, fir, I was 
born ‘in’ yonder village you fee on the 
hill my father was a farmer, yof- 
feffed of a f{mal] cottage, together with 
fome lands and meadow ground; and 
haying no other child, was defirous of 
educating me in the beft manner his 
circumttances would admit. Accord- 
ingly, when I was five years old, I was 
fent to {chool to a woman in the town, 
and in a fhort time, removed from 
thence to a proper mafter, with whom 
I continued as a day-fcholar feveral 
years; except at particular feafons, 
when I was taken off to ploughing, 
hay-making &c. as my father faw oc- 
cafion. 
‘«s The natural propenfity I had to read- 
ing, (particularly poetry,) recommended 
me to my teacher as a lad of fome ge 
nius; and therefore he was refolved to 
give me all the encouragement he pof- 
fibly could. He fupplied me with feveral 
books of poetical compofjtion ; all ‘which 
I read with the greateft pleafure and at- 
tention, and could always give a good 
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account of what they contained. How- 
ever, at the age of fourteen, my father 
took me entirely from fchool, and I 
was obliged to fubmit to the drudgery 
of ruftic employments. But notwith- 
ftanding this, I was by no means dif- 
couraged, for I {till purfued my tludies 
every opportunity ; and when I could 
not find time in the day, I took care to 
make up tor that deficiency at night: 
thus I went on four or five years ; till, 
luckily for me, my oki mafter taught, 
{chool in the winter evenings, mercly 
tor the inftruction of youths, who like 
me, had not leifure.to attend’in the day- 
time. To him I again applied for af- 
fiftance ; and by my conftaut application 
during the winter feafon, together with, 
what I had before learned, } becaine a 
proficient in arithmetic; and, Wad ac- 
quired fome knowledze in mathematical 
learning. I knew fo much of geogra- 
phy as to inform you that ‘Turkey 1s ia 
Aha ; and had fkill enough in altronomy, 
to tell you, that the fun is one mitfion _ 
imes bigger than the earth. However, 
as poetry was my favourite ftuly, my., 
matter advifed me to learn fomethiag” 
of the Latin language, as that watuta 
give me a better itea of the various forts * 
of metre. Accordingly, he procured 
me the accidence and grammar, and 
promifed me his conftant affittance 
once in the day or evening, as oppor- 
tunity ferved, to hear me my lef ons, 
and give me further inftruction. I con- 
tinued this method for the {pace of a 
year aad half, learning my leffons con- 
ftantly, and applying as above ; fo that. 
I could conttrue Pho jrus colcrably wel’. 
At this time my father died; and as [ 
was his only fon, he left me executor, 
and in poff-fflion of the principal pait of 
his property, namely, the cottage and - 
premifes before ment oned, togetherwith 
a flock of fheep ; upon condition I con- 
tinued on the fpot, and provided for 
my mother, who was alfo to live with 
me, and take her fhare of the other ef. 
fects. But the houle being mortgaged 
for nearly as much as it is worth, and 
my father dying co:fiderably in debt, it 
is with fome difficulty J] can pocure a 
recent fubfillence; however, (thank 
God) I ain contented, and truft the pro- 
widence will reward my honelt induttry, 
by euabling me to pay off the mortgage 
: in 
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in time, and dif-harge the debts my fa- 
ther had contracted.” 


(To be continued.) 





La ry 


Of the Acapemaes for young GEN- | 
TLEMEN and Labirs. | 


A Proper attention to the education of 
children is in general deemed ong of 
the mofl important confiderations of life ; 
yet in practice, there is not one iefs at- 
tended to. A country “Squire, before 
he puts ogt a puppy to a dog: breaker, 
carelully engnires into the man’s abilities 
and qualification for his bufinefs , but 
ns 3 fame ‘fquire will entruft the care and 
inQruction of his fon or daughter to per- 
fons of whom, he knows nothing at all, 
arid what without the precaution of en- 
quiring their moral charadters, or capa- 
bility of executing their undertaking. 


Formerly, fuch enguiry was lefs ve- | 


ceffary than at prefent, 9s no gne could 
keep a fchool without a licence from the 


Pithop of the diocefe, who, it muf be | 
prefumed, would not grant one without | 


a previous fcrutiny into the moral cha- 
racter and literary abilities of the can- 
didate for fuch licence. his reguiation 
was made to prevent the growth of po- 
péery and fanaticifm ; but as neither is 
at prefent feared, and religion being 
ptetty much out of fafhion, the law, 
though fill in force, js grown ito dif- 
ufe. 

To lock at the number of academies 
in almoft every ftreet, and to read the 
advertifements of them in opr daily pa- 
pers, one would be apt to think that the 
children of the prefent generation bid 
fair to have moft excellent educa- 
tions ; but, on examining into the qua- 
lifications of the mafters, and (as they 
are now politely called) the governefles 
of thefe feminaries, it will be found that 
nine tenths of them have fcarcely one 
requifite for their profeffion. 

o begin with a academies for young 
gentlemen — The matter who is perhaps 
a broken excifeman, rarely profefles more 
than to teach writing and arithmetic, 
though not to be icle, he hears the lefler 
boys repeat Lilly’s Grammar rules by 
heart. French is taught ty a Swits, or 
an bith Papiit, a deferter from the bri 
g ‘cs ; and the learned languages by an 
ungraduaicd Welch curate. Dancing 














Of the Academies for Young Gentlemen and Ladies. 


is taught by a gentleman valet. de-cham- 
bre, and mufic by a quondam fiddler to 
a puppet-fhow. 

Vheir. bodily food is not more ex- 
quifite than that” prepared for their 
ninds; and many of thefe grammar. 
cafiles are held in an edifice of two 
rooms on a floor, and have an extenfive 
play ground forthe children to exercife 
themfelves in, meaturing about fiftecn 
reet by twenty. “_—_ 

The qualitications of a governefs of 
young lacies are ftiiPower ; that départ- 
ment being generally filled by dif_arded. 
Abigails, who can fcarcely read Englith, | 
but can jabber a few Englifh phrafes ti- 
terally tranflated into French. If, befides 
this, they can flourifh muflin, or perform 
two or three ornamental and ufelefs fpe- 
cies of needle-work, they confider thems 
felves as fully completed. An affiltant 
called Mademoifelle is a neceflary poft of 
the eflablifhment. Thefe ladies have 
commonly acquired their learning as half 
boarders in fome great {choo}, and, like 
to Chaucer’s Nun, fpeak the French of 
Stratford near to Bow, being equally 
with her of the French of Paris. 

An itinerant dancing-mafter, and a 
deputy organift, teach the young ladies 
dancing and mufic; indeed the chief 
fludy of the governefs is directed to thefe 
qualifications, particularly the former, 
and ** Mifs hold up your head, and fit 
like a lady,” is an admonition fhe me- 
chanically repeats every ten minutes. It 
is, therefore not to be wondered at, that 
little or no ufeful needle work is taught 
here, as that is apt to give young ladies 
a habit of poking out ther heads. 

Such are in general the inftructors of 
the rifing generation; — what can be 
expected from fuch an education { 





ANATOMISTS. 


7 HE anciept anatomif's muft have felt 
a zeal for the fcience which makes 
the imagination fhudder. It was no- 
thing lefs than diffecting men alive ; for 
this purpofe, the bodies of criminals were 
devoted. This was the exercife of He- 
rophilus, an ancient phyfician, who Ter- 
tullian very juftly treats as a butcher; 
or, as we might fay in the prefent age, & 
cannibal, 
7 be 
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The Second Book of 
THe S Y S T E M: 
A Poem, with Notes. 


By the Rev. JosreH Wisk, Curate of 
Poplar. 


(Continued from p. 301.) 


wy plead, ** that body influences 

mind ; [bin’d ?” 
And reafon, paffion, fuit the frame com- 
Own'd'—-Such is union’s ufe.—What 
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Tis reafonlefs!—Thofe promife to cre- 
ate 

Rather a perfedt than imperfect fate : 

Accedes, ’tis true, to either. — Other 
douhts, 

Rais’d on that influence, yield more juft 
difputes ; 

But undecidable. With ftraining eye, 

In dark refearch, the curious vainly pry. 

Some feek, if huinan fouls have equal 
pow’rs, 

While genius lies in organs temp’ ratures; 

Or whether oft their pow’rs do differ too, 

As much as temp’ratures and organs do: 

Some feek, if fouls in all ranks be the 





seen One Per 








then? Aver fame; 
Union, variety, and change muft err? | And differ only by the body's frame * : 
And 








* Origen obferves, that the foul is, in its proper nature, incorporeal and invifi- 
ble, and always needs a body fuitable to its place. ‘This opinion, that the foul al- 
ways needs a body, was fo rooted in the fathers, that, one and al!, they fuppofe 
the foul in the ftate of the dead, to be invefted with an aerial or luminous body. 
See the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

By incorporeal, Origen does not mean immaterial, but void of zrofs matter, that 
is, fubtile. With the fame idea Clemens Alexandrinus fays, (Strom. L. LV. p. 
641. Edit. Colonia) extira de xas ro Asmwropctpecegov n Luyn, we av More weO Te MaXuuEsECe- 
gov udatoe maSor Ts Sewvov, Siademlornra, Kas aTACTETA LAN KeaTHMENG N Ra arapaTos Teogayo= 
eevetas. Some hold, that all corporicty or crafitude is in confequence of fin. See 
Clem. Alex. Tatian, and other fathers. 

Several ancients held the foul to be matter of its own kind. Some of them 
fometimes underftand by van, matter, what we mean by fubftance in general, both 
of matter and fpirit: but by the matter of the foul they feem to underftand our 
fenfe of the word matter, i. e. a folid fubRance. ‘They thought the foul to bea 
fubtile fort of fuch fubftance, endued with fenfe and will, and with all the proper- 
tics, whence it is denominated foul or fpirit. The following is not unworthy of 
NOtiCe.—Ecw wv rec paev vyNg To AEwIopeEgegaloy, ang; atcO de, Luyn; Yuxee de, vag; ve 3a, Oe. 
The fubtilep? kind of matter is air 3 of air, (the fubtileit kind) ts p/yche; (which 
we ufually tranflate fou]; here it bears the fenfe which we mean by animal life) 
of p/yche, or animal life, (the fubtileft kind) ¢s mind; (or what we call foul, i. e. 
intellectual being) of sind, (the fubtileft kine) is God. ‘Trifmegift. Pemand:— 
St. Paul fays, 1 Thefl. v. 23. May your whole /pirit (rvvua) and foul (duxn) and 
body (Lua) be preferved ; alluding, as fome fuppofe, to the diftinclion between 
$x", foul, and wveuua, /pirit, made by fome heathen philofophers, who by thefe 
words fignified two diftin® living principles, which they fuppofed to co-exift in 
the nature of man. I pefitively think the apoftle had no fuch intent: by ovum 
in this place the apoftle means temper ; we often ufe the word /pirit in the fame 
fenfe. He wifhed that the whole temper in foul and body might be fanctified ac- 
cording tothe gofpel. ‘That fuch is his meaning, will, I think, be confeffed, after 
infpecting the fubfequent places: Rom. vii. 6. and xi. 8. 1 Cor. iv. 21. and vii. 
34- 2 Cor.vii.1. Gal. vi. 1. Eph. iv. 23. 2 Tim.i.7. 1 Peteriii. 4. A 
fimilar paffage occurs Heb. iv. 12. The living Word of God penetrates to the divid- 
ing of foul (fuxn) and /pirit (musa), The meaning of which appears, by compares 
ing fimilar places, John ii. xiv. Rev. ii. 23. to be, that Chrift (who is the living 
Word of God) can dillinguifh between what is corrupt and what is uncorrupt in 
the tempers of fouls. He {peaks of the 4uxinoc, fouli/h man, (which our tranflators 
very improperly render nafure! man) andok wruasiines, /pirstuas man; plainly mean- 
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And fome, if fouls material be, or mo: | Solid and fenftive are fo ally’d, 
Points thefe—Let all conjecture, none | Who knows, but in one fubftance they 
can know. abide ? 
Spirit 





ing, not that the words /ou/ and /pirit aré meant of two difliné living principles, 
but of two tempers, which may exift in one living principle. The foulifh man 
and the fpiritual man, have alike but one living principle, and the fame in kind, 
only different in temper. By the /ouli/b man, he means one addicted to depraved 
fentiments and paflions, fuch as debafe the temper of the unregenerate foul, or 
conftitute wice: by the /piritual man, he means one renewed (in degree at leaft) 
into right fentiments and affegiions, congruous to a regenerate temper of the foul ; 
or which conftitute true virtue. The diftinétion is evidently not of two living 
principles, but of two tempers in one living principle ; both tempers may exift at 
once in feveral degrees in the fame individual principle. He likewife ufes the di- 
flinction of fouli/b body and /piritual body : here it is evident, that he does not mean 
that a foulith body is animated with one fpecies of living principle, and a fpiritual 
body by another fpecies ; but that both are animated by the fame fpecies, only in 
different ftates. ‘The foulifh body is that worfe fort of body which we have, at 
prefent, fitted to this fallen ftate of the foul ; the fpiritual body is that better fort, 
which is to be received at the refurrection, fitted to the future flate of the foul. 
We well know that the words 4ux» and mvevua are molt commonly ufed fynony- 
moufly ; but the apoftle ufes them fometimes diftin&tively, to denote different tem- 
pers of foul. And he ufes the adjectives derived from them, to denote different forts 
of body, fuited to different flates of the foul. For ought I fee, the ufe is very in- 
telligible and proper. His metaphyfics are better worded than ours commonly are: 
but fo differently from ours, we may not readily underitand him. 

The foliowing obfervation holds in all cafes where 4ex" and wvsvue% are ufed in 
feripture diftin€tively. They never fignify two fpirits in one being 3 but the firft 
JSignifies a lower, and the latter an higher Psve of {pirit, in fome refpett. or other § 
either in the fame being, or in different beings (t Cor. xv. 45). ‘The particular 
refpect is known by the tenor of the place. : 

Some perfons attempt to prove the ixmortality of the foul from its fuppofed im- 
materiality. ‘* An immaterial fubftance, fay they, is indivifible, and therefore 
incorruptible.” But how can they tell this? It is attempting to prove a thing by 
that, which itfelf needs proof ftill more. An immaterial fubftance (if fuch there 
be) is poffibly as divifible and ¢orruptible as a fubftance material. Matter and fpi- 
rit (if in nature there be any fuch diftinétion, as under thefe words is often figni- 
fied) may be equally divifible and equally corruptible, for ought I fee, to the con- 
trary. ‘fhe oppofite notion is mere fancy. Neither of them might be divifible or 
corruptible, if God pleafed: refpecting both, all depends on his will. The beft, 
and indeed the only proper arguments for the foul’s immortality are—1. The im- 
coeey that a fenfitive being fhould of itfelf ceafe to be fuch: 2. The improba- 

ility that God fhould make it ceafe to be fuch, or annihilate its powers: 3. The 

fitnefs of immortality on moral accounts: 4. The foul’s apprehenfions: and 5. 
God's revealed declarations. All thefe feem to be invincible arguments for the 
foul’s immortality. 

By matter we mean a /olid fubftance; by /pirit we mean a /enfitive fubftance. 
Now, tor ought I know, the fame fubftance may be both folid and fenfitive ; mat- 
ter and {pirit may be the fame thing. I do not affert that they are; but that, for 
cught we know, they may; and that ail contrary reafonings are futile and vain. 
See Ecclef. xviii. 6. 

If God had not revealed a future ftate, we might rationally believe one. It is 
incredible, that the power and reafoning which made things as they are, with fuch 
forms and faculties as demonftrate the author to bé amazingly powerful and wife, 
fhould have made them for no higher purpofe than thofe which terminate in this 
world. Ilere they an!wer no purpofe worthy of that power and wifdom of the 
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Spirit, perhaps, its bafis could we find, 

Would prove but matter of peculiar kind. 

Similar properties to both belong : 

Of latent points, conjecture may be 

' wrong ; 

Both paflive; junctive both; and both 
depend 

Alike on God for being, mode and end. 

Material be, or immaierial fouls ; 

What jot to us? God ftill alike controuls. 

Soul or Archzeus, (or whate’er you'll 
name 


The vital pow’r; the thing will be the 
fame) 

A vital pow’r we fee in man, beaft, 
plant; 

Such vital pow’r in each, as each does 
want T ; 


In each it actuates its own machine ; 
Condudis it fitly thro’ the deftin’d fcene. 


Diff'rence there is; for plants no fenfe | 


partake: 
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| And men, fupreme in the corporeal {cale, 


By reafon’s grand pre-eminence prevail. 

But whence the diff’rence? From the 
pow’rs of mind? | 

Or from the organs with thofe pow’rs 
combin’d ? 

Learning you have, and {kill to reafon 





well; 
| Have candor too! Confefs you cannot 
tell. [came; 


Suppofe from this, fuppofe from that it 

The author’s pow’r and fki!l thine juft 
the ‘ame; 

The fame theconfequence, in all refpects; 

For ftill, what that thall be, ’tis God di- 
rects. 

Of fubftance, pow’rs and organs, where 
fore doubr, 

To endlefs and unint’refling difpute ? 

Virtue and vice, and mifery and blifs, 

Rife not infeparably from that or this: 

Of fubftance, pow’rs, and organs, thefe 









are modes 
Adjoin’d or not, at the great fiat—God's, 





In beafts, degrees of fenfe great differ- 
ence make; 








7 


creator, which are difplayed in their conftruction; much lefs worthy ofethat good- 
nefs and juftice which he is prefumed to poffefs; nay, none worthy of their own 
faculties, unlefs with reference to a future ftate, to which their exiftence here is 
properly preliminary, It is only with a view to fome grand purpofe, which will 
ina future ftate be unfolded, that their mode of being here is reconcilable to the 
attributes of God, or to the properties of themfelves. I doubt not, that all things 
which have animal li’e are made to be in fome manner immortal. 

Concerning the feat of the foul have been many conjectures. T. Bartholine 
obferves, that in the hinder part of a glow-worm, where the heart is placed, there 
is a lucid liquor which retains its light fo long as the heart has life and motion. He 
infers, that if other animals were tranfparent, a fimilar light would probably appear 
about their hearts. ‘This inference is probable. But another, made by fome, is 
not, viz. that the heart is the feat of the foul. Such a light, as that fpoken of; ig 
produced by rotten fleth, filh, and wood; and hy feveral phofphorical fubftances, 
The feat of the foul, infallibly, isthe head: there is the concentration of the nerves, 
thofe known organs of fenfation: there the different vehicles to fenfe are placed. 
Perhaps the foul is a fomething, refidmg not only in, but about, the head. Where- 
foever it refides, a proper connection with the body is fufficient for its fenfation and 
action. It is poflible, that fenfation and action by the nerves are produced, not 
by a fluid peculiar to thofe veffels, but by an extraneous fluid, to which they are 
conductors ; like as certain other things are conductors to the magnetic and electric 
fluids. All the fluids, peculiar to the veflels of the body, may ferve only to fit the 
body for operation, with the affiftance of circumamtuent fluids, which, refpectively, 
in due degrees, prefs, enter, and pervade the body. Such is the conftruction of 
the nerves, that they act, and are acted, by a fluid and the volition of the foul, to 
produce the effects which they do produce. The foul's fubftance, feat, and man- 
ner of action and fenfation, 1 believe, will never be known by man, in this world, 
better than they are. We are equally in the dark with refpect to the fubftance of 
matter. 


+ Lactantius in Empedoclem. Clem, Alex. de Platone, Pythagora, &c. 
| Yy2 See 
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See changer, like varieties, abound, 
Which nature’s welfare heighten, not 
confound. — 
Kinde all afcend from infancy to age ; 
And flourith more, and ripen ev'ry tlage. 
The foftering hand which makes them fo 
afcend, 
Could raife them to perfection ne’ertoend. 
Yea, fpite of evil change, (what glorious 
view!) [new ; 
By happy ry” fall’n nature fhall re- 
en, chang’d like infedts, loos’d from 
reptile fates, 
Shall angels grow, and foar the heav’nly 
heights. 
Perhaps the vile minims in the duff, 
Mluftrious rear’d, thall garnith flates au- 
uft. 
To individuals, Wifdom muft impart 
Peculiar-turns to paffion and to art, 
That, led by pleafure, all might, if they 
wou'd, 
In diffrent fundtions ferye the public 
good. 
Some ruling bias hence may each acquire, 
And chance or choice may fix the ftrong 
defire. 
The ruling paffion, ruling art muft be, 
As objects act on idiofyncrafy : 
Objecis beget on tempers all their fruits; 
Nor art nor paflion without objects 
fhoots. 
Many aclown, who dies without a name, 
Jn ‘Tully’s place wou’d rival Tully’s 
fame: 
A Newton's genius in a lonely cot 
Would pafs in filence, as exifting not, 
As, in the world's affairs, fome lucky 
hit 
Advances more than induftry and wit ; 
So all proficience in defert and arts 
Depends on chance, as well as care and 
parts. 
Good parts and care may ufe contingents 
belt ; 
But, without fortune, vain is all the rel: 
*Tis opportunity calls genius forth ; 
And proves alike ability and worth, 
Tis proper circumttance to temper gives 
The fit attrition, whence each pailion 
lives. 
As fav’rite paffion Mill muft that advance, 
‘That's favour'd molt by temper, circum- 
flance. 
The fame, asobjeds on his temper move, 
Js warm in anger, or is warin in love: 
As led by ilate and temper to begin, 
Enthyfialt grows in fanciity or fin. 
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The fav’rite lafle with temper, whence 

it fprings: 

Each change of temper a new fav’rite 

brings. [arts 

But grant the turns, the paffions, and the 

To be as various, ev'n as numerous hearts; 

Grant changes infinite—fiill, if remain 

Virtue unhurt, pure happinefs muft reign. 

What caufe denies? from guilt all change 

muft be, 

And all variety, producing mifery, 

To God is no infuperable law 

In any caule, to gender guilt and woe ; 

Only, if by his licence guilt intrude, 

Woe muft fucceed, from his ftri@ rec. 

titude. 

What fubflance, what variety thou wilt, 

Or change fuppofe, excepting always 

guilt, 

All mutt be happy, fince muft all be right 

To claim pure happinefs in his pure fight, 

His boundlefs might, his perfect wifdom, 

will, 

Mutt, in his works, all that is fit fulfil. 
4. Asthen, in fyftems faithful to theip 

end, 

No paffions can, howe’er diverfe, offend; 

Tempers and circumftances mutt be right 

Throughout, to adimplete moft pure de- 

light ; 

In creatures of religious defign 

The ruling paffion muft be love divine: 

So, it is plain, if guilt in fytteme grow, 

Paflions mult fpring, exuberant in woe 3 

Diffention and diforder mutt offend 

All kinds that live, both good and bad, 

that blend; 

The virtuous and the vicious mutt fuftain, 

In love, in hate, refpective modes of pain; 

Pafiion’s the fame in both, except that till 

Good in the virtuous, in the vicious ill *; 

Guilt muft proportion’d mifery intro- 

duce, 

As far as guilt makes mifery of ufe. 
When love divine and holy fear are 
"fe, 

Thenext ftrong paffion tyrannizes moft : 

As when the monarch meets untimely 

doom 

The next in pow’r ufurps the monarch’s 

room : 

Blafted the temper, virtuous love is broke; 

The rebel paffion ftrives to fix its yoke, 

And rivet vice. What bondage worlecan 

he, 

Since love of God alone js liberty! 

* Lactantius, Epit. chap. 61. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps the paffion, which controul'd 
was beft, 

Ufurping pow’r, is worfe thanall the ref; 

As of all fools a witty fool is worft ; 

Of tyrants the moft pow’rful is moft 
curft, 

While diff’rent ftates and diff’rent 

tempers caufe 

Some paffions quick in thefe, and fome 
in thofe, [ nice, 

His quickeft paffion each thould govern 

Left much indulging it engender vice. 

As they, who dwell beneath the frozen 
north, 

At Boreastremble, when it burfteth forth, 

And, o’er the mountains bellowing, 
drives the fuow, 

Prodigious ruin whelming all below ; 

As they, who dwell beneath the burning 


zone, 
When mounts the fun, his high meridian 
throne, | remove ; 


Shunning his blaze, to coolfome thades 

So one fhould dread his hatred, one his 
love. 

To love divine make ev'ry with agree; 

‘Thereon depends, depends eternity ! 

Guilt is the grand tormentor, guilt’s 

the caule, 

Why God and Nature muft commence 
our foes: 

Jt contravenes that harmony of things, 

Whence focial order, health and pleature 
{fprings : 

Difhonors God, abufes Nature, fires 

The foul with fev’rifh and perverfe de- 
fires ; 

Obfcuring reafon with fuch fumes of luft, 

Dittintion fails betwixt wnjuft and juft: 

? Tis guilt that fumes the {park celeftial 
foul ; 

Staining with depravation all the foul. 
The fad effects of depravation laft, 
When objects, adclions, and delires are 

palt ; 
The caufe remoy’d, the fad effect re- 
mains: 
Alas, the foul the rankling fin retains. 
Retains! aye, worfe! ’l were well if 
that might do ; 
The foul retains and propagates it too: 
‘To all the future offspring muft remain, 
Treansfus’d, the deep ineluible taint. 





t This is to be underftood only, that 
children always derive from their parents 
by generation, as well as by education, 
fome degree of depravity as well as 
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Nothing but grace, and grace but well 
apply’d, {dy'd. 

Can wath that clean which filthy fin hath 

O dire diftemper! Senfe deprav'’d by 

Will! 

In reafon blind! in paflion prone to ill! 

Will caus’d, but cannot cure; the Will's 
weak fway, 

Depraved fenfe difdaineth to obey: 

Therefore, the wretched foul, be-warp"d 
afide pride, 

By carnal paffions, and inflam’d with 

Reaps from the body, as the Just or- 
dains, 

With vicious joys, luxuriancy of pains, 


V. How fit our ftate, how fit the frail- 

ties giv’n 

To humble pride, and hope exalt to 
heay’n ! 

Inftructive objects hourly we furvey 

In all around, that flourith and decay: 

Each fading flow’r, each brute religning 
breath, 

Infpires a grave foliloquy on death : 

Each opening bloom that beautifies the 


fpring, 
Each fprouting blade, and every new- 
fledg’d wing, { wind, 


That mounts rejoicing on the cryital 

Bodes refurrection to the mufing mind: 

Pride looks on thofe, and tears ftar: in 
her eye; 

Hope looks on thefe, and fmiling, views 
the fky. 

Behold how wifely pains and pleafures 

blend, 

To keep us fteady to the fov'reign end! 

See fools of rapture, flaming to purfue 

Joys, fancy paints in fafcinating view, 

Scarce fooner feizing the delufive charm, 

Than all their ardor latent banes difarm, 

Nay ev’n the wile, who but indulge, as 
fit, 

In fober joys (which are moft exquilite) 


— < 


ie 2 eA 





frailty ; but not that they always inherit 
the fame vices, or the fame degree of 
corruption as their parents had: fact and 
experience evince, that they do not al- 
ways, although they do often. The ge- 
neral law of corruption by defcent is al- 
ways maintained ; but varied either to 
better or worfe, according to the many 
invifible and infcrutable incidents, which 
do and muft happen in a moral fyftem, 
compounded of fo many ranks of free, 
and very different members. 

At 
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At frequent intervals find fome allay 
geit, they are but beings of a day. 


As in that feafon, when the greens and 
blooms | 

Clothe nature gay, and frethly breathe 
perfumes, 


Each bird of mufic amorous carol fings, 
And infect-lovers frifk on filmy wings ; 
So gentle youth as carelefly employ 

Uanumber'd days in (prightly acts of joy: 


Yet oft the floating cloud and chilling 


blaft 

Foretel th'arrival of old age at Jaft. 

On that delight, which finer fpirits know 

In focial union, friendfhip’s tender glow, 

(That dear delight, if ought on earth be 
cear, 

To make a parting worthy of a tear, 

To heave the bofom with a longing ligh, 

Or caufe one with to linger, wheu we dic) 

On that delight, alas, what ills attend! 

Thole fharpelt ills, derived from a friend! 

At beft the bleffings hang on chance and 
breath ; 

While oft th’ attending woes are worfe 
than death. 

Perhaps too few have any foul at all, 

For what, with emphafis, we friendhhip 
call: 

Dull, or diverted by fome vulgar flame, 

Few rife to friendthip’s elevated aim, 

Int’reft’s carefles, vanity’s pretence, 

And envy’s wiles, admit no friendly fenfe! 

Ev'n ardent fouls, which friendly feem 
to burn, 

Okt walle, and grow mere ashes in the 
urn ; 

Or, like a wandering meteorous fire, 

By fudden glances kindle and expire. 

Great Alexander, greatly mad and vain, 

Slew his dear friend, then wept his Cly- 
tus flain: 

So numbers do—Alas, it hoots to know 

How more a friend is cruel than a foe. 

Beware of friendihips: the capricious 
fhun: | gun. 

What ends in pain were better ne’er be- 

Feiendhip’s the molt fublime of bicflings 
given | ven; 

To man, the neareft in approach to hea 

But nobleft things perverted, are the 
warft : 

To find our hea’yn a hell is moft accurtft, 

© happy they, who merit friendihip’s 
nane, 

United long, are conflantly the fame! 

Like rows of columas, fome fair ftruc- 
ture’s bafe, 

Each lends to each at once fupport and 
BR AC: 
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Or liker ftars, whofe mutual pulfes keep 

Their gyres undevious thro’ th’etherial 
deep, [ fire, 

They move harmonious, fhedding genial 

Till, as thall ftars, they glorioufly expire, 

Such happy fou's, ev’n when their joys 
are {pent, 

Repofe in union, full of fweet content ; 

Their tranquil tempers feel no ruder woe, 

Than thofe which age and frailty may 
beltow ; [ ftay 

And pure contentment oft prolongs their 

Tn life, till late ; when calm they glide 
away. 

Happy are they, if happinefs e’er deigns 

To caft one beam on earth’s devoted 
plains. 

But ah! thefe higheft joys can only move 

Po wifh for joys eternal far above ; 

They foon pafs by: they jutt falute the 
heart ; 

Awake the warm defire, and then depart, 


(To be continued.) 
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REFLECTIONS on the Prevalence of 
Suicips in ENGLAND and GENEVA, 


SUICIDE is very frequent at Geneva. 
This is faid to have been the cafe 
ever fince the oldef people in that repub- 
lic can remember; and there is reafon 
to believe that it appears oftener here, in 
proportion tothe number of inhabitants, 
than in England, or any other country in 
Europe. 

Why fuicide is more frequent in Great 
Britain and Geneva than elfewhere, 
would be a matter of curious inveftiga- 
tion: for it appears very extraordinary, 
that men fhould be moft inclined to kill 
themfelves in countries where the blef- 
fings of life are beft fecured. 

It has been faid, thatthe frequency of 
fuicide in England i:oceafioned, in a 
great meafure, by tne flormy and une- 
qual climate, which, while it clouds the 
fy, throws alfo a gloem over the minds 
of the natives. ‘Io this caufe, foreign- 
ers generally add, that of the ufe of coal, 
inttead of wood, for fuel: but let it be 
confidered, that coal is not ufed at Gene- 
va, and that the climate there is the fame 
asin Switzerland, Savoy, and the neigh- 
hourmg parts of France, where inflances 
of fuicide are much leis frequent. 

W ithout pretuming to decide what are 
the remote caufes of this fatal propenfitys 
it feerns evident, that no reafon can > 
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the fmalleft force in preventing it, but 
what is founded on the foul’s immor- 
tality, anda future ftate. What effect 
can common arguments have on a man 
who does not believe that neceflary and 
important doctrine ?—He may be told, 
that he did not give himfelf life, there- 
fore he has no right to take it away :— 
that he is a centine! on a poft, and ought 
to remain till he is relieved. What isall 
this to a man who thinks he is never to 
be queftioned for his violence and defer- 
tion? : 

Should we attempt to pique this man’s 
pride, by afferting, that it is a greater 
proof of courage to bear the ills of life, 
than to flee from them; he will anfwer 

ou from the Roman Hiftory, and afk, 
hether Cato, Caffius, and Marcus Bru- 
tus were cowards ? 

The great legiflator of the Jews feems 
to have been convinced, that no law or 
argument could have any influence on 
the minds of people who were ignorant 
of the foul’s immortality ; and therefore, 
as he did not think it neceflary to inftru& 
them in the one, (for reafons which the 
bifhop of Gloucefter has unfolded in his 
‘Treatife on the Divine Legation of Mo- 
fes) he alfo thought it fuperfluous to give 
them any exprefs law againft the other. 

Thofe philofophers, therefore, who 
have endeavoured to fhake this great and 
important conviction from the minds of 
men, have thereby opened a door to fui- 
cide, as well as to other crimes. For, 
whoever reafons againft that, without 
founding it upon the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ftate, will foon fee all his arguments 
overturned. 

It muft be acknowledged indeed, that 
in many cafes this queftion is decided by 
men’s deelings, independent of reafonings 
of any kind. 

Nature has not trufted a matter of fo 
great importance entirely to the fallible 
reafon of man; but has planted in the 
human breaft fuch a love of life, and 
horror of death, as feldom can be over- 
come, even by the greateft misfortunes. 

But there isa difeafe which fometimes 
affefts the body, and afterwards com- 


. municates its baneful influence to the 


mind; over which it hangs fuch a cloud 
of horrors, as to render life abfolutely in- 
fupportable. In this dreadful ftate, every 
pleafing idea is banifhed, and all the 
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fources of comfort in life are poifoned. 
Neither fortune, honours, friends, nor 
family, can afford the fmalleft fatisfac- 
tion.— Hope, the laft pillar of the wretch- 
ed, falls to the ground.—Delpair lays 
hold of the abandoned fufferer.—Thea 
all reafoning becomes vain—Even argu- 
ments of religion have no weight, and 
the poor creature embraces death as his 
only friend, which, as he thinks, may 
terminate, but cannot augment, his mi- 


fery. 





THE CoNTRAST, 


Nuit et jour a tout venant 
Je chantois, ne vous deplaife~ 
Vous chantiez ? J’en fuis forte aifes 
Eh bien, danfez maintenant ! 
La FontTaing. 


PFREEMAN, a moft refpectable citi- 

zen, at the fame time au excellent 
companion, whofe lofs the whole circle 
of his acquaintance fincerely lamented, 
died, and left two fons, George and 
John. George, the eldeft, was his fa- 
vourite, and to him he bequeathed the 
burthen of his property, that he might 
not be obliged to fubmit to the drudgery 
of bufinefs, though he withed him te 
continue it: to John he willed a fufficient 
fum to put him in partnerfhip with his 
brother. 

The talents of George were brilliant; 
his father, the fondeft of parents, had 
early initiated him into company, on the 
liberal fyftem recommended by a late 
noble lord, without refleCting that he 
could not leave him entirely independent 
of bufinefs ; the confequence of which 
was, that he cared nothing at all about 
it. 

John, on the contrary, of a plaia 
plodding character, by nature, had re. 
ceived no polith from art; his chief dex- 
terity lay in recommending the goods of 
his thop, and his higheft luxury was 
that of taking a very long walk on a 
Sunday. 

George never introduced him among 
his convivial friends, becaufe he did not 
with to put him in the way of tempta- 
tion, which might in the end om to 
draw him from that clofe attention te 
trade, which fo well anfwered his im- 
mediate 
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mediate intereft ; and John never fought 
company, becaufe he had no means of 
making himfelf confpicuous; in two 
words, one could not, and the other 
could fing a moft admirable fong. 

This fong- finging capacity made 
George the conflant attendant upon 
midnight affociations, where he was fure 
to be the idol of the company. ‘Thefe 
meetings were at different places every 
evening in the week ; he uniformly went 
to bed about four or five in the morning, 
and rofe about twelve or one, and that 
more commonly at a tavern with a loole 
woman, than athome. This being bis 
extravagant courfe, in vain, John la- 
boured to make the produce of bufi- 
nefs adequate; a very few years in- 
volved their firm in the difgrace of a 
failure. 

However, from the active attention 
ef John, their affairs were arranged in 
fuch a way, that the final fettling was 
refpectable, and they again embarked in 
bufinefs ; but now attention was necel- 
fary on the part of both; this, as George 
had never been ufed to, he ftill withed to 
throw, as before, entirely upon John; 
but, he now feeling himfe!f as good a 
man, inrefpect to fubftance, as his bro- 
ther, would not fubmit to it, unlefs he 
reaped a very fuperior fhare of the pro- 
fits. George feeling a flrong want of 
money, let it come from what quarter 
it might, and John having now learnt 
sts value, from the labour he had for- 
merly exerted to fo little purpofe—a dif- 
agreement enfued, and they parted. 
George, with the little divifion of their 
property, amounting to about two hun- 
dred pounds, proceeded to enjoy the 
confolation of good company, and the 
fame refulting from one of the beft 
voices off the ftage; and John, to the 
fuperior enjoyment not derived from 
fpending, but increafing his little ftock 
as much as poffible. 

In this purfuit he fucceeded fo well, 
that in the courfe of twenty years from 
this feparation, the intermediate period 
of which time was unmarked with a 
fingle circumftance in his life worth re- 
cording, he became a man of the firft 
weight and confequence in the corpora- 
tion, while his brother George was re- 
ceding from the fame point, in exact pro- 
portion, in a diametrically oppofite di- 
section: in a very fhort fpace of time 
he found his two hundred pounds gone ; 
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but having never given his mind te 
thinking, he did not begin now; mo- 
ney muft be had, and he with great 
philofophy hired himfelf a working fer- 
vant in the very line of bulinefs ix 
which he had fo refpectably commenced 
life as a mafter: the fatigues of this oc- 
cupation he contrived to lighten by 
practiling new tunes againft the even- 
ing, while he was ferving his cullomers. 
This, however, at length, was cons 
firued into negleét and infult, infomuch, 
that his mafter was obliged to feek out 
another man : this was the cafe in every 
fituation in which he was employed, till 
at length he found it moft conveniem 
and p'eafant not to feck employment at 
all, other than that of finging fongs at 
public dinners, &c. for which, for tome 
time, he was fo liberally fupplied with 
tickets, that he began again to think 
himfelf an independent gentleman : 
pocket-money he for a long time conti- 
nued to fupply himfelf with, by borrow- 
ing of new friends; at Jength, however, 
he got fo common upon the town, that 
he failed to find lenders: added to this, 
his coat began to fhew evident figns of 
his declining confequence ; thus circum- 

flanced, to the end of twenty years, he 

dragged on a miferable exiftence, de- 
pendent upon the loweft of his former 
club acquaintances, for whom he was 

glad to act as the hired chaunter of the 
evening, receiving as a reward, in the 
character of fecretary, the charitable 
pence demanded of the company to fup- 

port that office. 

Thus lived George Freeman, and at 
length died broken-hearted, in confe- 
quence of having applied to his rich bro- 
ther for affiftance, and receiving not mo- 
ney, but advice, at the age of fifty, when 
finking under a premature decrepitude— 
¢ to go and make a fortune, by his bril- 
liant talents, upon the flage.” 








A new and accurate DESCRIPTION of 
the Civy of RomME, from the United 
Accounts of all the modern Travel 
Jers. 


(Concluded from page 313.) 


W Ithout fuch powerful fupport as that 

of the fair fex, I fhould not have 
expofed myfelf to the refentment of con- 
noifleurs, by any expreflion which they 
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might confirue an attack upon this fa- 
vourite Ratue; but, with their fupport, 
I will venture to affert, that the Farnefe 
Hercules is faulty both in his form and 
attitude: the former is too unwieldy for 
active exertion, and the latter exhibits 
vigour exhaufled. A refting attitude is 


furely not the moft proper in which the’ 


all-conquering god of itrength could be 
reprefented. Reft implies fatigue, and 
fatigue firength exhaufted. A repofing 
Hercules is almoft a contradiction. In- 
vincible activity, and inexhauftible 
firength, are his characteriflics. The 
ancient artift has erred, not only in giv- 
ing him an attitude which fuppofes his 
ftrength wants recruiting, but in the na- 
ture of the ftrength itfelf, the character 
of which thould not be paflive, but ac- 
tive. Moore’s Tr. il. 1c. 

Here are a great number of magnifi- 
cent palaces, the moft remarkable of 
which are thofe of the Farnefe and Borg- 
hefe. Moft of the houfes are of brick; 
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place. Mafking and horfe-races are 
contined to the lafteight days ; but there 
are theatrical entertainments of various 
kinds during the whole fix weeks of the 
carnival. 

The ferious opera is moft frequented 
by rom of fafhion, who generally take 
boxes for the whole feafon. The .audi- 
ence, fays Dr. Moore, feem to lend a 
more profound and continued attention 
to the mufic than at Venice. This is 
probably owing to the entertainment be- 
ing a greater rarity in the one city than 
in the other; for I could perceive that the 
people of fafhion, who came every night, 
began, after the opera had been repeated 
feveral nights, to abate in their attention, 
to receive vificors in their boxes, and to 
liften only when fome favourite airs were 
| finging ; whereas the audience in the pit 
|preferve the moft perfect filence, which 
|is only interrupted by gentle murmurs of 
|pleafure from a few individuals, or a 
| univerfal burft of applaufe fromthe whole 





but thofe belonging to perfons of fupe- | affembly. I never faw fuch genuine marks 
rior rank, have the doors, windows, and | of fatisfaction difplayed by any aflemby 


fupporters of free-ftone. ‘I'wo thirds of 
the habitations belong to the churches, 
convents, and alms-houfes. 

There are no theatrical entertainments 
permitted in this city, except during the 
carnival; but they are then attended 
with a degree of ardour, unknown in 
capitals whofe inhabitants are under no 
veltraint. Every kind of amufement, in 
this gay feafon, is followed with the 
greateft eagernefs. 
of the Roman citizens is changed into a 
mirthful vivacity. This {pirit feems gra- 
dually to augment trom its commence- 
ment, and is in its height in the lait week 
of the fix which comprehend the carni- 
val. The citizens then appear in the 
ftreets mafked, in the characters of har- 
lequins, pantaloons, punchinellos, and 
all the fantaftic variety of a mafquerade. 
This humour fpreads to men, women, 
and children; defcends to the lowelt 
ranks, and becomes univerfal. Even 
thofe who put on no mafk, and have no 
defire to remain unknown, reject their 
ufual cloaths, and aflume fome whimfi- 
cal drefs. The ftreet called the Corfo 
is the great fcene of theie mafquerades. 
Young people often aflume the long 
beard, tottering ftep, and other concomi- 
tants of old age; the aged choofe the bib 
and rattle of childhood. ‘Towards the 
dufk of the evening, the horfe-race takes 

AUG. 1792. 


The natural gravity | 


on any occafion whatever. ‘The fenfi- 
bility of fome of the audience gave me 
| an idea of the power of founds, which 
the dulnefs of my own auditory nerves 
could never have conveyed to my mind. 
At certain airs, filent enjoyment was ex- 
prefled in every countenance ; at others, 
the hands were clafped together, the eyes 
half fhut, and the breath drawn in with 
a prolonged figh, as if the foul was ex- 
piring in a torrent of delight. One 
young woman in the pit cafled out, O 
Dio, dove fono! che piacer via caccia 
Palnua? **O God, where am 1? what 
pleafure ravifhes iny foul!’ 

On the firlt night of the opera, after 
one of thefe favourite airs, an univerfal 
fhout of applaufe took place, intermin- 
gled with demands, that the compofer of 
the mutic fhould appear. Ii Maeftro! 
Il Maefiro! refounded from every cor- 
ner of the houfe. Ile was prefent, and 
led the band of mufic; he was obliged 
to ftand upon the bench, where he con- 
tinued, bowing to the f{pedtators till they 
were tired of applauding him. One per- 
fon, in the middle of the pit, whom I had 
remaiked difplaying great figns of fatis- 
faction from the beginning of the per- 
tormance, cried out, ** He deferves to be 
made chief mufician to the Virgin, and 
to lead a choir of angels!”” This ex- 
preflion would be thought {trong in any 

“Az country ; 
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country; but it has peculiar energy !e 
where it is a popular opinion, that the 
Virgin | Mary | is very fond, and an excel- 
lent judge of mufic. Movre’s Tr. 
11.2 3. 

This is the only town in Italy that I 
have arrived at yer, fays Mrs, Piozzi, 
where the ladies fairly drive up and 
down a long fireet, by way of fhewing 
their drefs, equipag es, &c. without even 
a pretence of taking the frefhair. liere 
at Rome the holy, the ftreet is all our 
Corfo , a fine one doubtlels, anid called the 
Strada del Popolo with iniinite pro 
priety, for, except in that Itvacda (flreet) 
there is litle popt loufucls erough Go! 
knows. ‘Twelve men (o a woman cven 
there, and as many ecclefiallics to a lay- 
man: a!lthishowever is fair, whe> ce- 
libacy is once enjoined as a duty in one 

rofeflion, and encouraged asa virtue in 
all. Where ie % are fuperfuous, and 
half p ohibited, were as foolish to 
complain of the Po ay of population, as 
it was comical in Omai, the Southern 
American Savage. when he lamented 
that no cattle bred upon their ifland ; 
and one of our people replying, that 
they left fome beafis on purpo fe to turnith 
them, he anfwered, ** Yes, but the idol 
worfhipped at Bola-bola, another of 
the iflands, inffled on the males and fe- 
males living feparate: fo they had fent 
him the cows, and kept on!y the buils 
athome. Picvers Tr. i. 407. 

The { me literary lacy obterves, 
the excefiive lenity of all Trahan ftares 
makes it dangerous to live among them ; 
a fceming paradox, yet certainly moft 
true: and whatever is evil in this way 
at any other town, is worfe at Rome ; 
where » thofe who deferve h anging, en- 
joy almofl a moral certainty of never 
being hanged; fo unwilling is every one 

to detect the offender, and fo numerous 


that 


the churches to afford him proteChen if 


cifcovered. Piower’s Tr. i. 421. 
Buffas, or burlettas, are not negleSed, 
though they are not {9 reynlarly attead ted 
by people of fafhion. The prohibinon 
of temale performers renders the a- 
nufement of the Roman theatres very 
infipid. The natutal fweetne.s of the | 
— voie is ill fupplied by the artifi- 
ral trills © if wretched ¢ aftr raros; and the 
Saher agility of robuil rel 
lows, dreffed in women’s cloaths, isa 
moft Cepiable tubfliution for 


MNnewy 
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graceful movemerts of elegant female 
dancers. 

The Italians, in general, very ‘eldom 
take the were of fitting for their pic - 
tures. Dhey confijer a portrait as a 
piece ¢ of painting, which enga ges the 
admiration of nobo by but the perfon it 
represen its, or the painter who drew it. 
Thole who are in circumftances to pay 
the beft artifts, generally emp oy them 
in fome fubject more un iverfall ly intere(t- 
ing, than the reprefentation of human 
countenances ftaring out of a piece of 
canvas. Pompeio Batconi is the belt 
Italian painter now at Rome. His tafte 
and genius led him to hiftory paiitiniry 
and his reputation was originally ac- 
qguued in that Tne; but by far the 
greater part of his fortune, whatever 
that may be, has flowed through a dif- 
ferent channel. Hits chief employment, 
for many years pat, has heen pa: nung 
the portraits of he yeung Englith, and 
other flrangers of fortune, who vifit 
Rome. Theréareartifisin England, fune- 
rior im this, and every other branch of 
painting. to Battori, ‘They, like him, 
are fedaced trom the free walks of ge- 
mius, aud chamed, by intereft, to the 
fervile drudgery of copying faces. 
Beauty is worthy of the moft delicate 
pencil ; but, gracious heaven ! why 
fhould every periwig pated fellow, with- 
out countenance or charater, infift on 
feeing his chubby cheeks on canvas? 

The condition of the Jews at Rome, 
is {lili more miferable here than in other 
parts of Chrifencom. lhey are in 

about feven thoufand, and are 
only allowed to inhabit one particular 
quarter of the city, in which every night 
they ave fiut up. ‘Thefe wretches are 
condemned once a week, to hear a fer- 
mon, in which a mifflionary loads them 
with mfults ; and, for the flighteft inat- 
tention, a f{birre bellows on them a 
canme 

Livery Jew who is not prefent at this 
fermion muft pay a fine. If a Jew has 
fullered the words, ** J avi/] turn 
C oriflian, ” to cicape hts lips, he is in- 
fiantly fent, for two years, to be in- 
ftructed by the prefl ; and. fhould he 


afterwards thew ever fo much regret, fo 


much the worfe tor him ; he mutt re- 
main his time. It may be well imagi- 
ned thot the condition of the Jews at 


Nome is tvuly wretched ; their fituation 
: borders 
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borders immediately on converfion, on ; 


the one han’, and death on the other. 
How ftrange 


Jews are perlecuted to force them to | 


embrace Chiftianity to extend the re- 
Higion of Chrift; yet, if the perfecution 
fucceeced, Chriftianity would be def- 
troyed The faith of the Chriftian re- 
quires the incredulity of the Jew. It 
is afked : When wi!l the jews be con- 
verted to Chiiltianity ? Ll afk: 
will Chriflians be converted to tolera- 
tion ? 

When, O ye 
Chriftians, will you ceafe to fubftitute 
your cat ricious rigours in the place of 
divin juffiece! Ye, who amu your mis- 
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When | 


who call yourfelves | 


fortunes are perpetually corm plaining of | 


fare, of heaven, of men and kings, 
think on the Jews! Duaty’s Tr. 295. 
Dupaty’s obfervations ou the gen ral 
manners of the Romans are inyenious: 
At Rome, fays he, there are, properly 
fpeaking, but three claffes of perfons 
the pope, the clergy, and the peopte. 
All the clergy are hurried away by one 
univerfal attraction towards the fupreme 
d vnities, not excenting even the tiara, 
All who ave not clergy, resnain in their 
original Ration: princes, marquiffes, 
advocates, farmers, artilts, 


‘ruins. 


merchants, | 


fervants, and beggars; thefe are the , 


peop'e. 
Ihe nobility at Rome noffefs little 


more than the importance and {plen dour | 


ge derive from the antiquity of their 
famites: they do not here , as in other 

countries, doad the people with the ac- 

cellary and enormous weight of claiming 
every office or employment, 
to slags lh they may rival each other, nor 
have they that ineonceivah'e multitude 
of opportunities for oppreflion. 

All honour and power are united in 
the clergy; and it is from connections 
more or le{s intimate, with the more or 
leis confiterable members of that body, 
that all fecondary importance and fub- 
altern authority flow. The greateft 
portion of wealth is poflelfed by them ; 
the price of that heaven they formerly 
put up to fale. 

Of the thirty Gx thoufand houfes, 
Rome is eftimated to contain, twenty 
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I forgot to obferve that every houfe 
| on which a cardinal! has placed his arms, 
the reflelion! The; becomes a place of refuge for creditors 


acainft judicial executions. ‘Thefe afy- 
lums are verv numerous ; fome cardinals 
make a traffic of them. Impunity isa 
revenue at Rome. The power derived 
from religion has preferved rath*r more 
authority ; but it has greatly fuffered by 
three caufes equally powerful, the mul- 
titude of indulgences, the facility of ob- 
taining abfolutions, and habit. 

The territorial wealth is very incon- 
fiderable in the ecclefiaftical ftate, and 
certainly would not fuffice to maintain 
its inhabitants. But Rome has her bulls, 
her ceremonies, her ruins; fhe has her 
name, which is the richell of all her 
Rome, therefore, is unable to 
export any part of her produétions, or 
manufactures, to the general market of 
Europe ; the confumes them; fhe can 
only pay Europe, in fhort, with gold, 
for indulgences have no longer currency. 

Not but this city, if agriculture and 
the arts were here more flourifhing, 
might alfo become commercial; but 
thefe are in a molt deplorable ftate. 

Phe foil. however, is eager to produce, 
Very litle art and labour would obtain 
every {pecies of grain or fruit, from the 
falts of that earth, and the rays of that 


fun, whick now generate nothing but 


diflestipers. 

The number of inhabitants at Rome 
is eitimated at one hundred and feventy 
thoufand fouls. They reckon near ten 
thoufand mendicants, or poor. Menial 
fervants are flill more numerous. The 
fecular ov regular clergy may be efli- 
mated at a fixth part of the whole. 
Such is the flare of profeflional celibacy, 
that upwards of five women are reckon- 
edto one man? this may perhaps, ferve 
to enable us to judge of the libertinifm 
of Rome. The cultivation of the mind 
is here as much neglected as that 
of the earth; the mind therefore 
hardly produces any thing at Rome but 


| jurifprudence, medicine, theology, and 


thoufand mk fed in mortmain. For | 


a number of ages, mortmain has been 
continually inheriting ; and, having no 
heirs, muft in the end ac quire, that is 
to fay ulurp all property, 


fonnets. ‘The beft education of the girls 
is tohave received none. ‘The multitude 
at Rome pofiefs little reafon, a tolerable 
fhare of wit, and a great deal of imagi- 
nation; years beget habits here, but do 
not heftow experience. 

None of the phyfical wants of the 
people of Rome have any fuperfluity ; 
j but they are all fupplied with what is 

Zza neceflary’y 
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necefflary, and that which is neceffary, 
is very trifling. Hunger is not vio- 
lent, one daily repaft fuffices; and 
fruits, vegetables, fome fith, and a little 
meat, fuffice forthisone repaft. Thirft 
demands and confumes very little wine, 
but a great quantity of lemons and of 
ice. As for cloathing, the climate and 
the fahhion reduce this to a mere cover- 
ing; every body not naked is clothed. 

4 afked a curate, how he could fuffer 
the grofs fuperftitions which difhonour 
divine worfhip here, and expofe it tothe 
contempt and ridicule of other coun- 
tries? ** To make a little religion go 
down with it ” anfwered he. So then, 
{aid I to him, you act like Moliere, who 
wrote his Medecin malgré lui to pafs off 
his Mifanthropbe. Our good curate burt 
jnto a laugh and replied ; ‘* Thefe peo- 

'e are incapable of regarding any thing 
bot what is an object of their fenfes ; a 
pure religion would not be fubftantial 
enough for them ; they muft touch it, 
they muft handle it, they mutt fee it; it 
mult be mingled with fuperitition.”’ 

I then remonftrated to him on the ex- 
treme indulgence fhewn to libertinifm 
and debauchery. ‘* If we are,” faid 
he, ** fo eafy with refpect to love, it is 
for the intereft even of religion; were 
we more fevere on that article, chrif- 
tianity itfelf would be abandoned. We 
have more than once made experiments 
of rigour, which met with very bad fuc- 
cefs.”’ | 

You are flill a pagan, replied I, you 
facrifice to the fun. 

6 True,’’ faid he, ** to the fun, and to 
celibacy. Forced celibacy is fo confider- 
able here, that we cannot avoid fhewing 
ita kind of refpeQ; it would be dan- 
gerous to drive it to defpair.”’ 1 was 
a witnefs velterday evening of a fingular 
feene of devotion::I faw a prodigious 
number of people, mounting on their 
knees, the fteps of the dra Celi; each 
muttering {ome prayers, One to gain a 
prize in the lottery, another to obtain a 
hufband, and a third to move the heart 
of a miltrefs; fuch, our good prieft af- 
fured me, are the objects of thefe fer- 
vent petitions. I could not refrain from 
laughing aloud. Why, what is there 
in that,” faid the curate? ** While thus 
employed, thefe people are doing no 
mitchicf, and religion fubfitts.”’—As 
does alfo your income, my reverend 
friend, replied |. Two circumitances 





New Cro/s-Readings. 


contribute efpecially to the happinefs of 
the Romans. Religion, by its abfolu- 
tions, always throws a veil over the 
paft, and, by its promifes, gives a fa- 
vourable colouring to the future. The 
common people are thofe who fear the 
leaft, and hope the molt. They poffefs 
at once the blindeit and moft commo- 
dious religion. Let them but he prefent 
regularly at their religious ceremonies, 
that is to fay facred theatrical exhibitions, 
and pronounce habitually certain words, 
and they have no doubt of heaven. They 
have no ogeafion to endeavour to refine 
their fentiments and ideas, and firug- 
gle all their lives with paffion. The tem- 
perature of their religion is as mild as 
that of their fky. The Roman poffeff- 
ing but a moderate degree of fenfibility, 
and that always of a very inde erminate 
mature, is very rarely unhappy, and 
never greatly fo. 

That which renders a people illuftri- 
ous, in the eyes of other nations, does 
not always conftitute their happinefs. 
It is with nations as with individuals, 
who are almoft always miferable, from 
thofe very qualities, which give them 
their fplendour and render thém objects 











of envy. To conclude: the Romans 
greatly refemble thofe moderate, peace- 
able and obfcure men, whom nobody 
is tempted to envy, who are neither 
amiable, nor ufeful, whom you would 
be forry to refemble, with whom you 
would not with to live; but who never- 
theleis are happy. Dupaty’s Tr. 243. 
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B ROKE open Jaft night, or early 
this morning—a letter which came 
by poft from Newcafile under Line. 

The afflicted may be affured that na 
dangerous confequences can enfue from 
a liberal ufe of—arfenic of the firft qua- 
lity. 

Perfevering ingenuity has, in few in- 
ftances, been more highly rewarded that 
in that of—picking the pockets of the 
unwary. 

It is with extreme pleafure we have it 
in our power to congratulate Mr. Spilf- 
bury on—the profpect of a good harvelt, 
if got in properly. 

Mr. Erfkine has obtained a rule to thew 
Caule that—ia this age of difcoverics. 
if 
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“St is not one of the leaft ufeful to have 


found out a remedy for the unpleafing 
fenfation arifing from chapped hands. 

Perfons poffeffed of landed eftates, 
money in the funds &c.— may be fpeedily 
relieved from all thofe complaints— by 
the magnefia lozenges, a certain remedy 
for the heart-burn. 

We learn that while the Pitt lay at 
the Cape of Good Hope—hhe arrived 
in fafety at Madras, after a five months 
voyage from Great Britain. 

The report is current at Paris, and 
univerfally believed, that—the emprefs 
of Reffia is in the fixty-fourth year of 
her age. 

The Democrats have refolved that 
«¢ all men are equal’’—a pleafing conti- 
deration to the inhabitants of Botany 
Bay. 

Mr. Suet entertained the company, 
after dinner, with many excellent fongs 
—the price of tallow being greatly ad- 
vanced. 

To acquire a fufficient degree of con- 
fidence to enable gentlemen to {peak in 
parliament. -apply to the d/furance-Of- 
jice, near Black-Friars Bridge. 

Yeiterday a nobleman, greatly intoxi- 
cated, was {cen ftaggering along Fleet- 
Street—Mr. Bearcroft was his /eading 
counfel. 

An upper-fervant wants a place—fhe 
has has no ebjection to a place of all 
work, or to be under the cook. 

A well-bred chefnut gelding, fix years 
oli, perfeAly found—offers his fervice to 
wait on any lady; he can drefs hair, and 
have a good character. 

My wife having, withovt my confent, 
thought proper to quit my hosfe—the 
has for once acted as | could have 
wifhed. 

To be let a handlome firlt hoor—up 
three pair of ftairs. 





THOUGHTS om DEATH. 


MAN’ better being is by dying: for 

when man hath made himlelf mife- 
rable by finning, mercy made him mor- 
tal. Death is but a departed breath from 
dead earth, enlivened at firft by breath 
cait upon it. Jt is but a point of time 
interjected betwixt two extremes; a pa- 
renthefis, which, interpofed, breaks no 
fenie when the words meet again. Fear 
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of death kills us often, when death itfelf 
can do it but once; to fear death much, 
argues an evil man; at belt, a manthat’s 
weak. It werea fhame, being a Chrif- 
tian, and believing heaven, to be afraid 
of being removed from earth. I fay, 
fear death, but be not afraid of it: to 
fear it isthe way to live long, tu be afraid 
of it, is the way tobe long a dying. If 
thou expedcteft death as a dear friend, 
prepare to entertain it; if as an enemy, 
prepare to overcome it: Death hath no 
advantage but when it comes asa ftrang- 
er. How full of death is the miferable 
life of momentary man! with how ma- 
ny deaths is his poor !'f+ patched up? 
The birds of the air die to fuflain him. 
The beafts of the air die to nourih him. 
The fithes of the fea die to feed him. 
Death only hath caft out of the world 
thofe whom all! the world hath flattered ; 
and covered the fwelling ambition of the — 
moft infolent monarchs with thefe two 
narrow words, bic jacet. Though { 
cannot entertain Death with joy, as be- 
ing but fiefh, yet I will, without forrow, 
as having afoul. He that dies daily, fel- 
dom dies dejectedly. The death of a good 
man is like the purting out of a wax per- 
funied candle; he recomnpenfeth the lofs 
of light with the fweet odour he leaves 
behind. Though death be a remedy for 
him that is afflited, yet it is a crime in 
him that inflicts it. Cicero calleth it the 
younger brother of fleep, which, being a 
thing that cannot be avoided, it therefore 
ought the lefs to be feared. Itis hy fome 
termed the law of nature, the tribute of 
the flefth, the remedy of evt's, and the 
path either to heavenly fel'vity or erernal 
mifery. The very necefiity of death, 
and common equality of all mankind, 
ought to make it tolerable. Fuirit, before 
thou dieft, let ail thy vices die in thee; 
and next, make a confummation of thy 
life before thy death; then, that day 
which thou now feareft as thy lalt, fhait 
appear to thee thy birth-day to eternity. 
We daily die, for every day a part of our 
life is taken from us; and even at that 
time when we increafe, our life decreaf- 
eth. Yetterday’s life is this day want- 
ing; and to-morrow this dzy’s bring will 
have ceafed to be. Nay, even this day, 
in which we breathe, we divide with 
death ; for it is the very moment and 
point of time in which we can he fsid to 
live; lefs, if lefé can be imagined ; nei- 
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ther of that little, or lels fpace, can we 
anfwer for ourfelves. Why coft thou 
mourn, © wretch! why colt thou fear 
and tremble? fince all men are tied 
to that ftrict neceffity, and thou art 
but to go where all things before thee are 
gone; to this Jaw thou art born, the 
fame thing happened to thy father, mo 
ther, and all thy predeceMfirs: to ail be 
fore, and fhall to all that fucceed thee. 
There is fearce any thing which hath not 
killed fomebody ; a hair, a feather hath 
done it; nay. that which is our beft an- 
tidote again!t it hath done it; the belt 
cordials have been deadly poifon. Men 
have died of joy, and almoft forbidden 
their friends to weep for them, when 
they have feen them die laughing. No 
man dieth more willing'y than he that 
hath lived moft religioufly; the moft 
tearfully we fly from death, the more 
earneltly we follow it. By living to 
die, men die to live. If we mult die, it 
is hut a moment of adverfity, to enter 
into a perpetual repofe: evil taketh up 





all the parts of our life, but death hath | 


only one inflant of time. 
to molt parts of the world, opprefled 
with fo many aMl]ctions, that, as Zaleu- 
cus, the law-maker, faid ‘* an edid 
fhould fitly have been made to die, if 
God had not impoted a neceffiry upon 
it.” To be born, makech us tributaries 
to all miferies, but death alone freeth us 
from all impotiors. Yet when Death 
comes to look on the oues of this 
work!, he mult have a gilded maigue 
on, and be clothed with a garmeni of 
white fatin embroidered with pearls, and 
a little feythe of eryfMal put into his 
hands, ora filver dort, for they extremely 
tear the itroke. 
earth is wholefome for the body; no fels 
are thoughts of mortality cordial to the 
foul. karth thou art, to earth thou Male 
return! What can Death take from me, 
but a poor milerable carcale, fubject to 
a thoufand deaths; but a lite of pilinires 
and flies? end what canit bring me, but 
a ceflation from fo many relapfed ations, 
and trom a wretched embrotiment which 
every day endeth but to begin again? 
How little are all things mortal with him 
who looks on God as immortal. To 
ac, isto finda hte; and Isto 
begin to dhe. The truelt image of death 
is a man’s own te! if, and not a breath | {: 
trunk, or bare anatomy, for that is onl 
the remiaiuder of the living. I grow tick 


nice 


to be born, 


It is fo folacts ¢g | 


"lo fmell to a turf of 
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through excefs and fuperfluity of hu. 
mours, but die by the means of him that 
alminifiers relief. Sleep to the life re- 
prefents the death of a living man, and 
life itfelf is maintained by the death of 
beafls. He that is grieved at death is 
grieved that he is mortal, and his grief 
comes too late, for he fhould grieve at 
his birth which makes him mortal, and 
not at his death, which makes him im- 
mortal. Since we mult all once die, 
grant, O Lord, that we may fo live, that 
we de but once, and fo die, that we may 
live for ever. 


To die for virtue is a glorious life, 
* Lis better die, than live to live unjuft, 


Sittingborne ee 
3 





New Books and ] 
PHLETS. 


ACCOUNT 0 


the Death of Chr th. fA 
t Books. By R. Cun- 
tos. 642. Boards. Dilly 


A Work of great merit; but were we 
to give a perticular account of it, by 
pormtrog out all the beauties, and the few 
blemithes it contains, we fhould fwell this 
article to an immoderate Jength. We 
cannot omit obferving, however, that 
this peem opens like Milton’s Paradi‘e 
Loft, the introduction of Satan, 
and an aflembly of failen fpirits. The 
sanistagy I lines ‘will enable the reader to 
form a jucgment of the whole poem ; 


Calvary 3 o1 
Poem , iv bE ier. 


beriand. alo 


with 


¢*T was night, when Satan prince of dark- 
nels call’d, 
And fitly call’d, for evil hates the day, 
W alk’d forth, on hellih meditation bent, 
Prowling the wilderneis : where he trode, 
Earth quak’d beneath his foot ; betore 
him roll’d 
Thick cloud and vapour, making night’s 
dark fhade [preys 
More black and terrible: the bealts of 
Every wild thing that roams the favage 
waflte, [ food, 
And howiliag to the moon demands its 
Fled his approach : the lon and the pard 
Scented the blaft and flank into theirdens; 
For whillt his breaht with raging paffions 
be id; 
Hatred, 
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Hatred, revenge, and blafphemous def- | 
pight, 
The fighs he vented fromthe hell within 
Breath’ “d death into the air ; his haggard 
eyes, 
Which fill in fpeechlefs agonies he roll'd, 
Outglar’d the hyzna’s ; other fires chan 
their’s 
To light his difmal path he needed none.’ 


A Letter from Lady W—ll—ce to Cap- 
tain —. S8vo. 25. fewed. 
Couch and Laking. 


Senfible admonitions from a mother 
to her fon, who is a military officer, 

Speaking of religion, fhe fays, *: I have 
always endeavoured to convince you that 

al! religions are good—they will all tend 
to virtue and the comforts of their pro- 
feffors. There is none that is not defi- 
cient in fome points ; and thofe of each 
form may fay--you have not our errors, 
but you have others which are fully as 
great ; but furely the eftablithed religion 
of a man’s country is always the belt.” 





A Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui- 
Archip: Tay go, lying on the eafl fide of 
the Bay of Benga 1. By Tho:nas For- 
ref, E/q. The whol. illuprated x vith 

various Maps, Views of Land, EFe, 
ato. i. 45. Boards. Robfon. 


A very interefting work, decorated 
with fome valuable charts, and prints 
neatly executed; concluding with a 
Treatife ou M onfoons. 


An Enquiry into the Caufes which pro- 
duce, and the Ae ms of prewentina, 
Difeafes among Briti/h Officers, Sol- 
diers, and Other 5, in the ii cht Indies 
By Fobn Bell, M. D. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 





Dr. Bell’s remarks deferve much at- 
tention ; for in war difeale deftroys more 
than the fword ; and mifmanagement in 
the tropical climates produce the moft 
fatal events, difeafes of the worft and 
molt deftructive kind. His remarks on 
the method of curing beef and pork are 
worthy of oblervation. 


Obferwations on Ser ophulous Ateions, 
with Remarks on Schirrus, Cancer, 
and Rachifis. By R. Hamilion, M. D. 
$vo. 35. Boards. Dilly. 


We find fumething interelting in this 
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performance: we cannot fay that the 
author has greatly added to our know- 
ledge, yet the practitioner may read it 
with advantage: he will fee what has 
heen advanced in a clearer light. Many 
parts of the eftablifhed plan are elucidated 
by experience. 


The Barrifler; or, Strifures on the 
Education proper for the Bar. a Vols. 
8v0. 55. boards. Deighton. 


A fenfible performance, confifting of 
familiar letters on the mode of ftudying 
the law, and acquiring thofe qualifica- 
tions which are ellentially nee flary for 
advocates in cur refpective courts. A- 
mong other effential qualifications, he 
mentions confidence, ind a body fitted to 
bear heat, fatigue, and confinement. 


Tragedies by Ragh Downman, M. D. 
S70. 35. 6d. Robinfons. 


The characters are flrongly marked 
and divertified, and the fentiments pecu- 
liarly their own. 7 he author’s flyle is, 
in our opinion, plam, particularly ener- 
geticy and neither too tumid, nor too 
tame. 


Odes of Importance, Sc. Tothe Shoee 
makers. To Mr. Burkes To Irony. 
To Lord Lonfdale. To the King, £5'e. 
By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 35. Sy- 
monds. 


In orer to fill up his ufual number of 
pares, Peter has found it necellary to 
have recourfe to feveral ms jects. Asa 
fpecimen of the whole, we shall feleta 
few lines from the Ode de “Mr. Burke : 


‘ Thate the Portland junto, hate it Burke; 

Poor rogues, poor rogues, they-cannot 
draw acork— 

Nothing but empty difhes, empty difhes, 

We've got the loaves and fithes, loaves 
and fithes.’ 


The Speech of Warren Haflin gs, E/7. in 
the ‘Hi gh Court of Juftice in Weftmin- 
fier- Hall. 80. 35. 6d. fewed. De- 
brett. 


Forcible and interefling. 
Elvina, a Novel. 2Vols. t2mo. 65. 
Lane. 


A work which never rifes above me- 
diocrity, 
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diocrity, and is, in yery many parts, 


wire-drawn and infipid. 





On EDUCATION. 


F Ducation is, and always muft be al- 

lowed the nobleft accomplifiment the 
human mind can acquire : it enlivens our 
wnderftanding, renders us fit for fociety, 
and gives us the means of conveying to 
others thofe ideas, which, without it, we 
fhould not pofiifs. It is better than 
riches, for through education we are ena- 
bled to get riches. 


Can gold calm paffion, or make learning 
fhine ? 

Can we dig peace or wifdom from the 
mine? 

Wikdom to gold prefer, for it’s much lefs 

‘To make our fortunes, than our happi- 

nefs ; { fee 

That happinefs, which great ones oiien 

With rage and wonder in alow degree. 

YouNG. 


T do not mean the education which is 
generally received at our modern acade- 
mics, Where they are filled with vain no- 
tions of their great accomplifhments, and 
taught to forfake all precept, and run 
headlong to their own defirudtion, by de- 
pending on their own abulities to fup- 
port them. Education is the mott inef- 
timable jewel to the lair fex ; it is en ac- 
complifhment which in them fines with 
the greatett luftre: it fets off beauty in 
all her graces, and difplays her inmofl 
charms. Various inftances might be 
brought, but in none it difplays itfelf 
with more luftre than in the greateft per- 
fonage, who, through a virtuous educa- 
tion, now fhines forth like the fun in his 
meridian glory, the beft of women, the 
moft accomplithed of her fex, the hand- 
maid of the Mufes, and the miftrefs of 
the fine arts. O, ye parents, whatever 
ye do, give your children a virtuous edu- 
cation; inflruét them in the paths of 
Virtue, you'll reap the fruits of your care, 
expence, and toil, by feeing them become 
uleful members of fociety. ‘The end of 
education is to repair the ruins of our fiell 
parents, by enabling us to know that God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love him, to fear him, to imitate him, 
to be like him, as we may the nearelt 








On Education. 


by poffeffing our fouls of true virtue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace 
of toith, makes up the higheft perfection. 

Vhough a lingnilt fhould pride himfelf to 
have all the tongues that Babel cleft the 
world into, yet, tf he has not ftudied the 
folid things in them, as well as the words 
and lexicons, he is not worthy fo much 
to be efteemed a learned man, as any 
other competently wife only in his mo- 
ther dialect. ' For, as Pope fays, 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian 
ipring 

There thallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain, 


And diinking largely fobers us again. 


If, on the contrary, he dives into the 
merits of education, he will become a 
good member of fociety, a friend of the 
tatherlels and widow; he will be the 
people’s wonder, and the belt of men. 
Many inftances might be brought, to 
prove what I have now advanced; let 
one fuffice.—Lothario was born of good 
parents, whole care was to bring him up 
in the paths of virtue; they gave him a 
learned education : he was not only in- 
ftructed in a common, but he likewile 
had a refined education. In his younger 
days he was the delight of all his ac- 
quaintance, and the wonder of the learn- 
ed. Llowever, this did not laft long 
his father, whofe affairs, through lofles, 
were almoft ruined, died, leaving barely 
fullicient to fatisfy his creditors, and tur- 
nifh a {mall fum tor their prefent wanis. 
Lothario, who had never known the 
diftrefs of poverty, now, without his 
education, which rofe above the com- 
mon fphere, muft have been the moft 
milerab'e; he undoubtedly muft have 
funk under the burthen of his misfor- 
tunes. He had a beloved mother and 
two younger fillers to provide for. His 
friends and acquaintance, who before 
admired his learning, were now fo bafe 
as to tell him, that he ruined his family 
by his extravagant education. Lothario, 
unable to bear thefe infulting reproaches, 
fet out in fearch of foreign countries. 
Fortune who always attends upon the 
virtuous, foon directed him to the ac- 
quiring of iiches. He, through his 
learning, became admired, and enriched 
by the king on whole coalt he Janded ; 
refpected 
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refpected by the nobles, honored and re- | tual conflancy, though they knew they 


vered by the common people. The 
king, who was one of thofe that delight 
in encouraging virtue and learning, foon 
lavifhed his favours on Lothario, who 
became very rich. His firft care was to 
convey fome things for the ufe of his 
mother; and in a little time having re- 
ceived leave of the king to return home, 
he fet out, and foon arrived fafe in his 
own country. ‘The duty which he had 
heen taught to his mother in his infancy 
now fhone forth; his love to his fillers, 
whom he now fortuned off to rich mer 
chants in marriage, with whom they 
lived happy, now appeared vifible ; his 
aff. Aion to his friends, even thofe frienus 
who before had flighted him, now dif- 
plays itfelf. He employs his time and 
fortune in acts of charity, in deeds of 
love and compaffion, and juftly may be 
ftyled the huiband of the widow, and the 
father of the fatherlels. 
Sweet happy flate, the chiefcft good 
Beftow’d by heaven, but feldoin under- 
flood. 


Sittingborne, M. L. 
Mug. 105 1792+ 
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The Provipent Widow. 
A Tale. 


EyArre couples, in fpite of the fatiri- 

cal ftrokes levelled againtt matri- 
mony, with more wantonnefs than wif- 
dom. by the fp:ightly libertines of the 
age, are fometimes to be met with inthe 
marriage flate, a fiate which would, it 
is probable, be productive of more hap- 
pinefs than it is, if the contracting par- 
tics p2id more attention to their matri- 
monial vows, and if they always ap- 
proached the altar of Hymen with hearts 
ready to echo every fyllable iMuing from 
their lips. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were fo 
fondly and faithfully attached to each 
other, that they were commonly called, 
by way of compliment by fome, by way 
of ridicule by otters, as they were friends 
or foes to nuptial connections, the Tur- 
tles. As they loved each other with 
the greateft fincerity, they were proof 
againit all the raillery of thofe who fe- 
cretly envied them for their mutual affec- 
tion, and were not afhamed of their mu- 

AUG. 1°92. 





were unfafhionably fingular. Among 
thofe who envied the domettic happinels 
enjoyed by the Jones’s, was a Mr. Lane, 
a married and a miferable man: bet he 
did not envy it from the operations of a 
malevolent temper; he did not wih to 
difllurb in any fhape the happinefs which 
he admired; but he wifhed, and with 
much anxiety, that he had chofen Mrs. 
Jones for his wife, inftead of the girl 
whom he, dazzled by her beauty, ad- 
drefled. Mrs. Lane, indeed, had no- 
thing, except her perfon, to recommend 
her; fhe was of a very unamtable difpa- 
fition, and made her hufband’s houfe 
extremely difagrecable tohim. As Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Lane were intimately ac- 
quainted, having both belonged feveral 
years to the fame department in a pub- 
lic oflice, they were often engaged toge- 
ther with their families, when their bu- 
finefs did not require their attendance ; 
till a violent fracas between the two la. 
dies, one evening, put 2a ftop to their 
combined meclings ; but Mr. Lane vi- 
fited his friend on his ufual familiar foot- 
ing. Mrs. Jones. though not fo hand- 
fome as Mrs. Lane, was univerfally rec- 
koned a very agreeable woman; and by 
her winning affability rendered her com- 
pany courted by all who knew her. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Lane had fo for- 
bidding a manner, and behaved with fo 
much haughtinels, that the encouraged 
nobody to enter into converfation with 
her. She would not, indeed, have fhone 
in converfation, had fhe been ever fo af- 
fable and willing to pleafe, having natu- 

rally a weak underltanding, and taken 
no pains to acquire any ufeful decom. 

plihments. She had a tolerable voice, 

but knew not how to manage it; and 

for want of an ear, always fung out of 
tune, yet was fhe fo vain of her voice, 

and fo partial to her mufical powers, that 

fhe thought herfe!f equal, if not fuperior 

to Mrs. Jones, and could never hear her 
hufband launch out in praife of her finge 

ing, without difcovering the ftrongeft 

marks of refentment. Mrs. Jones had 

rot only a fine voice, but a great deal of 


jedgment; fhe had been taught by a 


mafter confefledly eminent in his pro- 
fefion, and by paying that regard to hig 
initructions which they delerved, did her. 
felt, as well as him, credit, whenever the 
fat down to cntertain her triends with 
3 4 her 
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her vocal performances. I have dwelt 
the longer on the mufical diftinction be- 
tween thefe two ladies, becaule it was 
during the courfe of an evening dedicated 
to harmony, that a jarring dialogue be- 
tween one of them and her hufband oc- 
cafioned fo much difcord in her mind, 
that fhe could not bear the fight of her 
melodious rival afterwards with any 
compofure. It is-needlefs, furely to fay 
that Mrs. Lane was the ruffled wife.— 
Some married ladies may, perhaps, be 
benefited, as well as diverted, by reading 
the following little account cf her undu- 
tiful, not to fay unpolite behaviour. 

Mr. Jones, being defirous of having a 
fmall cra/h at his houfe, invited feveral 
of his mutfical friends, and among the reft 
the Lanes. Mr. Jones was no contemp- 
tible performer on the violin; Mr. Lane 
played upon the German flute with great 
facility, and in a good tafte. Unluckily 
for her, Mrs. Lane did not go to Mr. 
Jones’s the afternoon the was invited, in 
a fweet humour. Her cook had offended 
her in fuch a manner as almolt to exclude 
forgivenefs: fhe had had fent up a wild 
duck, of which her miftrefs was excef- 
fively fond, fo underdone, that the fan- 
guinary ftream which followed the firit 
incifion of her knife, turned her ftomach, 
and ‘the would have been, perhaps, con- 
fiderably embarrafled with what the had 
already eaten, if fhe had not quitted her 
chair, and made a hafty march to a clo- 
fet which the frequently vifites, as it con- 
tained a choice. collection of the moit 
comfortable cordials. She eafed her fto- 
mach before fhe left the clofet, but the 
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offence which her cook had committed 
remained preying upon her. mind, and fhe 
made her appearance in Mrs. Jones's 
dining -rooim, with a face in'which the | 
marks of difeontent were Rrongly dis | 
cernible. She behaved, however, with 
tolerable good manners, till Mr. Lane, | 
when the tea-things were removed, beg- | 
ged Mrs. Jones to permit him to accom- | 
pany ber while the fung the elegant | 
air in Midas, molt judicioufly given to 
Apollo. She then, by frowning and 
biting her lips, aifronted both Mr. Lane 
and her huiband. Mrs. Jones was compii- 
mented by the whole room when fhe had 
fung the abovementioned air, Mrs. Lane 
excepted, who fat fullenly filent. She 
was joon, however, roufed from her 
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filent itate. ** Now Mrs, Lane, faid 





Mrs. Jones, Lhope you'll favour us with 
a fongi” Mr. Lane, afraid that liis 
wife would really expofe herfelf by fing- 
ing, though he had repeatedly intreated 
her to give up all pretenfions to it, an- 
fwered, ** Not to-night, madam, Mrs; 
Lane has got a violent cold.” ‘** You 
are very much miltaken fir, replied the 
in a pettifh tone, addrefling herfelf to 
him, I have not a cold, not any thing 
like it.”  ** Yes, my dear, faid he, you 
know you have.” ‘ But I fay I have 
not, Mr. Lane.” ‘* Well, my dear, if 
you'll fing ——” “I can fing, fir, though 
not perhaps as well as fome people, 
(darting a look full of fpite at Mrs. Jones) 
as you may think, but [ won’t fing now.” 
When a married pair fqueeze too much 
of the acid into their converiation with 
each other before a mixed company, their 
auditors are ina very aukward fituation; 
they hardly know which way to turn 
their eyes. Mr, Jones, in order to pie- 
vent the continuance of a dialogue be- 
gun between the unfuitable couple, and 
to bring his friend off with the belt grace 
in his power, advanced to Mrs. Lane, 
and faid to her politely, ** You fhall do 
nothing in my houfe, madam, againft 
your inclination. Come gentlemen, 
added he, let us proceed to bufinefs.” 
While he was delivering the few laf 
words he took up his violin, the other 
gentlemen inftantly flew to their refpect- 
ive inftruments, and in a few minutes 
were very pleafingly employed. Mrs. 
Jones, drawing her chair clofe to her 


; huiband’s, feemed to be highly delighted 


with the fhare he had in the overture. 

irs. Lane placing her’s in a pofition 
which hindered her from feeing her huf- 
band, fat fhaking one foot over the other, 
flaring at the chimney-piece. Mrs. 
Jones, in the moft good-natured manner 


_ imaginable, frequently addrefled herfelf 


to her, and endeavoured to remove the 
uneafinefs which clouded her counte- 
nance, but to no purpofe. The Lanes, 
when the concert was over, were prefied 
to fup, but Mr. Lane, feeing by his wife's 
looks, that fhe would certainly give great 
diffatisfaction by her behaviour, refitted 
the folicitations of his friends, though 
with much relu@ancy, and went home 
with his crofs-grained companion. From 
that time, Mrs. Lane never could be pre- 
vailed on to vifit Mrs. Jones. She be- 
cams more fretful and ill-humoured 
eve y 
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every day, repeated her vifits to her cor- 
dial clofets with fhorter intervals between 
them, and in about half a year left her 
hufband a difconfolate widower. Be- 
fore the expiration of his firft mourning, 
Mr. Jones was feized with a putrid fe- 
ver, and carried off in a few days. As 
his friend had appointed him one of his 
executors, he had, neceflarily, connec- 
tions with his widow; and having al- 
ways felt the fincereft efteem for her, be- 
gan now to feel the warmeft affection. 
His brother executor, a Mr. Banks, was 
equally charmed with her as a woman, 
and often declared that he never wifhed 
to have a hetter wife. To Mr. Banks, 
therefore, he with infinite pleafure com- 
municated his own fentiments concern- 
ing her. Being a man who had natu- 
rally a great regard for decorum upon 
every occafion, he determined in his own 
mind not to untofom himfelf to the wi- 
dow upon the tender fubject which en- 
grofled all his thoughts, till fhe was on 
the point-of changing her drefs; but 
love, not to be controuled by reafon, 
impelled him to throw out a delicate 
hint, like a leading card, juft when fhe 
had been in mourning ome month. Her 
anfwer was equally chilling and concife. 
«* You are too late, fir, by five weeks.” 
In lefs than a month afterwards the was 
married to Mr. Banks. She loved the 
flate. 





Account of Hanover - Square, 
CAVENDISH - SQUARE, &c, 


(From Pennant’s LonDON.) 


1 1716, Ianover-fquare, and Caven- 

dith-fquare were not built ; but their 
names appear in the plans of London of 
1770. Oxford-fireet, from Prince’s-ftreet 
eaftward, as far as High-ftreet St. 
Giles’s, was almoft unbuilt on the north- 
fide. I remember there, a deep hollow 
road, and full of floughs: there was 
here and there aragged houie, the 
lurking-place of cut-throats ; infomuch 
that I never was taken that way by night, 
in my hackney coach, to a worthy un- 
cle’s, who gave me lodgings at his houfe 
in George-{treet, but I went in dread the 
whole way. The fouth-fide was built 
as far as Swallow-fireet. Soho-fquare, 
was begun in the time of Charles II. 
The duke of Monmouth lived in the 
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centre houfe, facing the ftatue. Origin- 
ally the fquare was called in honour of 
him, Monmouth-fquare, and afterwards 
to that of gine, Droit I have a 
tradition that, on his death, the admirers 
of that unfortunate man changed it to 
Soho, being the word of the day at the 
field of Sedgemoor. The houfe was 
purchafed hy the late lord Bateman, and 
let by the prefent lord to the Compte de 
Guerchy, the French ambaffador : af- 
ter which it was leafed on building. 
leafes. The nameof the unfortunate duke 
is fill preferved in Monmouth-ftreet. 

After this digreffion, let me return 
to Piccadilly—Before the date of Bur- 
lington-houfe, a fine manfion was built 
belonging to the Berklies, lords, after- 
wards earls Berkley. [It flood between 
the fouth end of Berkley-fquare and 
Piccadilly, and gave name to the fquare, 
and an adjacent ftreet. The mifery and 
difgrace which the proflizacy of one of 
the daughters brought on the houfe, by 
an intrigue with her brother in law, lord 
Gray, (afterwards engaged in the Mone 
mouth rebellion) is too laftingly recorded 
in our ftate trials, ever to be buried in 
oblivion. 

On the fcite of this houfe fronting 
Piccadiliy, ftands Devonfhire - houfe ; 
long after the year 1700, it was the laft 
houf: in this ftrcvet, at that time the por- 
tion of Piccadilly. The old honfe, 
which was built by the firft duke, was 
burnt inthe reign of Ceorge If. It was 
rebuilt by the third duke, afer a defign 
by Kent. Here is an excellent library, 
and a fine col'e&tion of medals. I once 
faw the houfe, by the favour of my 
friend the reverend Dr. Lort, at rhat 
time librarian ; to whofe liberal com- 
munications 1 have been invariably in- 
debted. The portraits are fo numerous 
in this noble houife, that I muft leave the 
complete Iliff to thofe who have more 
opoortunities of forming it than I had. 
Among others, isa fine portrait of Mare 
Antonio de Dominis, the vain, detultory 
archbithop of Spalato, who, abjuring the 
Roman catholic religion, came*over to 
Eng'and, and was ajpointed mafter 
of the Savoy. He had rot heen here 
long, before he publicly retracted all he 
had wrote againit the church of Rome. 
James ordered him to depart the kings 
dom in three days. He hadthe folly to 
truft himfelf at Rome, where his fince- 
wity being doubted, he was thrown into 
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prifon, where be ended his days. He is 
inted by Tintoret, reprefented in his 
ludy, fitting in black, and with a fquare 


cap. 

, ne Goodwin, the friend of Mr. 
Hampden, and, like him, ative in the 
caufe of liberty; a fine full length, by 
Vandyck, 1639: in long hair, his drefs a 
rellow cloak and jacket, and white boots. 

His daughter Jane, fecond wife of Phi- 
lip lord Wharton, in black, enriched 
with chains of gold. 

A head of the favourite character of 
Jord Clarendon, the virtuous and accom- 
plifthed lord Falkland. 

Sir Thomas Brown, author of the 
Religio Medici, his lady, and four daugh- 
ters, by Dobfon. Sir Thomas and his 
lady are in black; one child is on her 


_ lap, two fland before him, on whom he 


looks with great affection. When I 
thought of a paflage in his famous 
book, I could but fmile at the number 
of children. His fentiments on the con- 
fequence of matrimony are moft fingu- 
lar. I dare not quote the paflage, but 
muft refer the reader to the frangenefs 
of his ideas on the fubjeQt. Let it be 
remembered that he was a bachelor when 
he wrote. 

The delightful portrait of the Jewith 
Rabbi, by Rembrandt. 

A head of Titian by himfelf. And 
another of the painter Carlo Cignani, 
alfo by himfelf. ' 

The unfeeling Philip IT. by Titian ; a 
full length, in armour, enriched with 
gold. ‘Ihe only time he ever buckled it 
on, was when he fhewed himfclf to his 
troops going on the affault of St. Quin- 
tin. He merited to be flripped of the 
honourable drefs: he never appeared in 
the field, and carried on his wars like an 
aflaffin. 

I fhall clofe this very imperfect lik with 
the famous countefs of Defmond, a po- 
pular fubject with the painters: and re- 
fer the reader to the account | have giv 
en of her in my vifits tothat worthy peer, 
the late earl of Kinnoul, in both my tours 
in Scotland. 

The collection of pictures hy the great 
Jralian mafters, is by far the fiucit col- 
lection now in England. 

The houfe of that monfer of treache- 
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ry, that profligate minifter, the earl of 
Sunderland, who, by his deftructive ad- 
vices premeditaiedly brought ruin on his 
unfulpecting mafter James LI. ftood on, 
or near the {cite of the prefent Melbourn- 
houle. At the very time that he fold 
him to the prince of Orange, he encou- 
raged his majelty in every ftep that was 
certain of involving him and his family 
in utter ruin. 

Piccadilly is continued near half a 
mile farther to the weft ; the north fide 
only confifts of houfes, moft of them 
mean buildings; but it finifhes hand- 
fomely with the magnificent new houfe 
of lord Bathurft at Hyde Park corner, 
On the fouth fide is the Green Park, 
bounded by a wall, but in many placcs 
are rows of benevolent railings, which 
afford a moft elegant view of that park, 
the trees inthat of St. James’s, the ma- 
jeftic venerable abbey foaring far above, 
and the more remote rural view of the 
Surry hills. Beyond the turnpike-houfe 
ftood the houfe of a noble, celebrated by 
Mr. Pope for his paffion for dancing ; 
who demanded an audience from queen 
Anne, after the death of George prince 
of Denmark, to advife her majefty to 
difpel her grief by applying to that ex- 
ercife: “ 


%¢ To fober Lancfborow dancing in the 
gout.”’ 


I have heard it faid that this was only 
his country-houle, which might poflibly 
have been at that time. 

In 1733 arofe on its feite that great 
charity St. George's hofpital, founded 
by the voluntary contributions of the in- 
habitants of Weilminfler. ‘The fub- 
fcriptions in 1786 were 2239). 5s. but 
the benevolence of the governors, or tn- 
creafe of accidents, caufed an increafe of 
expence, which threatened tmoit ferious 
confequences, ull the houfe was happily 
relieved by the bounty received from the 
third of the profits arifing from the mu- 
fical entertainments of the abbey. — This 
hofpital has diltharged from it, fince it 
was opened on the firlt of the vear 1733, 
not fewer than a hundred and fixty- four 
thoufand feven hundred and Soi ty- fix pa- 
tients. 


(To we continued ) 























Cataline’s Confpiracy. 


CaTALINE’s CONSPIRACY. 


WHILE the glory of Rome was 

extended abroad by the arms of 
Pompey, her very exiilence as a repub- 
lic was menaced at home by the am- 
bitious defigns of her profligate offspring. 
A long feries of profperty had over- 
whelmed public virtue and ancient fim- 
plicity; the loofe hands by which the 
reins of government had been held fince 
the abdication of Sylla, encouraged a 
crowd of needy and defperate pretenders ; 
and -above thefe,y Lucius Sergius Cata- 
line was diftinguifhed by his ‘more diflo- 
lute manners and more daring difpo- 
fition. 

Defcended from an illuftrions family, 
which had often been invelted with 
confular dignity, he had in early youth 
difhonoured thelufire of his extraction by 
a criminal commerce with a veltal nun ; 
and in the profcription of Sylla is re. 
portéd to have murdered his own brother, 
to open the way to the fucceffion of his 
eftate. He afterwards married Aurelia 
Oreftilla, in whom no good man faw 
any thing to commend, except her 
beauty ; and as fhe objected to his hand 
on account of his having a fon who had 
attained to manhood, their guilty nup- 
tials were preceded by the fudden and 
more than fufpicious death of the unfor- 
tunate youth. And this crime, if we 
may credit Salluf, precipitated him on 
the molt defparate projects againft the 
republic ; for his polluted foul, full of 
rage againit both gods and men, could 
find no reit either waking or fleeping, fo 
inceflantly did a guilty confcience 
torment him. Hence his tace was pale, 
his countenance ghalily, his gait unequal 
and abrupt, and a certain wildnefs and 


| 


fury conftantly appeared in his vifage 


and behaviour. 

if the vices of Cataline have been 
blackened by prejudice, his talents have 
probably allo been adorned by fancy. 
He is reprefented of fingular ftrength 
both of body and mind; with a headto 
conceive, a tongue to perfuade, and a 
hand to: execute. From his youth he 
had delighted in civil wars, rapine, 
and maflacre ; patient of cold, hunger, 


and want of reft; covetous of other’s 


wealth, yet prodigal of his own ; and fo 


perfectly verfed in diffimulation, that he | 


could be debauched with the gay, and 
fevere with the virtuous; and while the 
vicious were his iriends by inclination, 
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he attached to himfelf even fome Of the 
good; by a fpecious thew of pretended 
virtue. 

Cataline had ferved in the capacity of 
pretor in Africa, and in his return to 
Rome had offered himfelf as a candidate 
for the confulhhip; but on a charge of 
extortion and rapine in his government, 
he was compelled to defilt from his im- 
mediate pretenfions: his haughty mind 
ill brooked the difappointment ; and he 
had entered into a confpiracy with Pub- 
lius Sylla and Publius Autronius, (who, 
though the confuls elect, had been fet 
afide on a conviction of bribery) and 
with Cneus Pifo, a young nobleman, 
needy, factious, and of a daring fpirit, 
to maffacre the fenate, and ufurp the 
government; but their defigns were 
fruftrated by the impatience of Cataline : 
he gave the fignal before a fufficient 
number of his affociates were affembled 3 
and the death of Pifo foon after induced 
the other confpirators to relinquith the 
project. 

The gold of Africa had proved the 
fource of danger; it became the means 
of fafety to Cataline. His profecotor, 
Publius Clodius, was allured by a fhare of 
the fpoil ; and the culprit had little to 
apprehend from the fentence of judges 
whom he was permitted to choofe 
himfelf. He was no fooner acquitted 
of the charge, than he again afpired 
to the dignity of conful; the hopes 
of fix other candidates were inflamed 
by the fame ambition; but of thefe, 
far the moft confpicuous was Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. 

if in the purfuit of the fupreme ma- 
giflracy of the republic, Cicero conde- 
fcended to deviate in fome meafure from 
the path which his diftinterefted judg- 
ment approved, the means which Cata- 
line adopted but too plain!y indicated the 
ends which he propofed. His perfon 
was protected by a band of daring and 
diffolute youths whom he had attached 
to his ‘interefls by encouraging their 
vices and gratilvi.g their profufion: 
hut it was chicfly from the fupport of 
Sylla’s veterans, whote caufe he had al- 
ways depoled, and among whom he had 





been bred, that he promifed himfelf fuc- 
cefs. The majority of thefe had long 
| fince wafled in riotous excels the lance 
that had been ailigned them, and impa- 
tiently awaited another civil war to re- 
pair their thatcered fortunes. 

As the time for the election of confuls 
ap- 
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ched, it was neceffary for Cata- 
fine to difclofe his projects to thofe in 
whom he could principally confide, and 
on whom he was chiefly to depend for the 
execution of them. Among the molt 
eminent of thefe were Cornelius Len- 
tulus, Caius Cethegus, Publius Autro- 
nius, and Caffius Longinus ; men emi- 
nent for their noble birth, for their a- 
bilities, and the great pofts they had 
filled ; but at the bine time, . profligate, 
ill-principled, and ruined in their fortunes ; 
and who could only hope to reftore their 
credit, and conceal their infamy, in the 
fubverfion of the republic, and in the de- 
firudtion of all civil yovernment. 

Sich were the chiefs whom Cataline 
affembled at his houfe, and to whom he 
difclofed the defigns he had long medi- 
tated. He reprefented to them, that the 
fenate was in a ftate of carelefs fecurity ; 
that Italy was drained of regular forces ; 
and that Pompey, with the flower of 
the legions, was waging a diftant war 
in the Eatt. That it was better to perith 
in arms, than to linger out a life of po- 
verty; that the plebeians, opprefled by 
the pride and luxury of the nobles, 
waited only the fignal to vindicate their 
wrongs; that fuccefs was in their hands, 
and nothing was wanting but courage to 
make the attempt; and that liberty, 
riches and honours would be the fure 
rewar's of an eafy victory. To thefe 
arguments were added fuch promifes as 
were fuited to their refpective con- 
ditions ; the aholition of their debts, the 
eee of the opulent, and the pro- 

cription of their particular enemies. 
Put above all, as the moft important 
means of promoting their enterprife, he 
urged them diligently to fupport his 
own eletion to the confulfip; and to 
join with him as his colleague, Caius 
Antoninus, fon of the celebrated orator, 
with whom he was bound in the firiGieft 
ties of intimacy, the embarrafled ftate 
of whofe private affairs pointed him out 
as a proper affociate in plans of diforder 
and rapine. ; 

The double hopes of plunder and re- 
venge, were motives too powerful to be 
refitted by men of defperate fortunes and 
flrong paffions; the confpirators entered 
with alcarity into the views of their 
leader. Bat the fecret had been im- 
ported to too many to be kept wrh 
proper care; Curius, one of the taction, 
had boalted to Fulvia, a woman of rank, 
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with whom he maintained a criminal 
correfpondence, that a revolution would 
foon take place. The rumour of a dark 
defign againit the ftate was circulated 
throughout the capital ; the election of 
Cicero was fecured by the general ap- 
prehenfions of the city ; and Antonius 
was joined with him in the confulthip, 
being preferred to Cataline by a {mall 
majority. 

Although in his rejection, Cataline 
experienced a fevere difappointment, 
yet it induced him not to abandon the 
dangerous projects he had embarked in. 
As his difficulties increafed his ardour 
feems to have been {timulated : he pro- 
vided magazines of arms in the moft 
convenient parts of Italy, tranfmitted 
large furs of money to Manlius, a bold 
and experienced officer, who enrolled in 
Hetruria a confiderable number of the 
veterans of Sylia, ready to take the 
field on the firft fummons; declared 
himfelf again a candidate for the con- 
fulhhip; and when taxed in the fenare 
with confpiring againft the flate, openly 
replied :—That there were two bodies 
in the republic, the one of them infirm 
with a weak head, the other firm with- 
out a bead; which laft had fo well de- 
ferved of hirn, that ict fhould never want 
a head while he lived. 

If the audacity of Cataline awakened 
the fears, it at the fame time excited the 
vigilance of the fenate: the virtuous 
and the opulent were equally intetcited 
to prevent the elevation of a man to 
the fupreme magiltracy, whofe defigns 
involved civil government and private 
property ; and on the new election tor 
confuls, Cataline had the mortitication 
to behold Jfulivs Silanus and Licintus 
Murzena preferred before him. This 
fecond repulfe inflamed to madnefs a 
mind naturally furious: impatient of 
delay, he convened a new meeting of 
his affociates; exhorted them to inftant 
action ; propofed the firing of the city, 
and a general maflacre of the fenate ; 
and promifed amidit the univerfal con- 
{ternation, to fupport them with the 
army from Hetruria; to affume the 
command of which he intended unme- 
diately to depart. Above all, he advifed 
them to fecure the deltruction ot Cicero; 
and two knights, Lucius Vargunteius, 
and Caius Cornelius, whofe mtimacy 
with the conful allowed them an eafly 
accefs to him at all hours, readily en- 
gaged 
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goged to plunge their daggers in his 
heart. 

While the confpirators congratulated 
each other that the moment was rapidly 
approaching in which they were to reap 
the harveft of their guity toils, they 
tottered on the brink of deftruction. 
The wakeful eye of Cicero had pene- 
trated into the molt fecret fcenes of their 
councils: the fond confidence of Curius 
had been betrayed by Fulvia; and when 
Vargunteius and Cornelius prefented 
themfelves at the houle of the conful, 
the numerous guard they beheld, and 
the exclufion they experienced, might 
have fufficiently admonifhed them that 
their treacherous intentions were already 
divulged, To: avert the dangers which 
impended over the republic, the fenate 
was convoked by the cunful in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter; and though the unufual 
place in which it was aflembled might 
have apprifed Cataline of theobject of de- 
bite, yet with his wonted prefumption he 
hefitated not to aflume his feat among 
the members. Ilis audacity kindled the 
immediate indignation of Cicero; and 
inftead of proceeding to fate the evi- 
dence of the confpiracy, the glowing 
eloquence of the conful was directed 
againft the daring invader of the public 
tranquillity. 

Yhis charge being too long for infer- 
tion, we fiali omit it ; and only oblerve 
that 

Amidft the general aftonifiment and 
indignation of the fenate, Cataline him- 
fclf alone preferved an unaltered coun- 
tenance. Then with downcait looks, 
which he well knew how to aflume, 
he begged of the fathers not to believe 
too hafltily what had been faid againfi 
him. *: That fuch was his extraction, 
and fuch the tenor of his whole life as 
mighi encourage him to hope for every 
honour he could afpire to; nor was it 
to be imagined that he a patrician, 
whofe ancefiors as well as himfelf had 
given many proofs of their affe&tion 
to the Roman people, fhould wih to 
overturn tbe government; while Cicero, 
a franger, a tenant only of a houfe he 
had lately hired in Rome, was zealous 
for its prefervation.”” The reproachful 
murmurs of the icnators prevented him 
from proceeding ; aud convinced that 
he had nothing more to hope from dif- 
fimulation, he gave loofe to the natural 
violence of his cifpofision. ‘* Since,” 
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exclaimed he, with a menacing a'pect, 
you are determined to liften to the fug- 
geftions of my enemies, the flame that 
you have kindled in my fortunes thall 
be extinguithed in the ruins of ithe com= 
monweaith.”’ 

From the aflembly of the fenate he 
haftened with furious fleps to his own 
houfe ; and after a fhort conference with 
the partners of his hopes and guilt, aad 
exhorting them.-to adi with vigilance and 
firmnefs, he exchanged his fenatorial 
habit for that of a warrior, and attended 
-by a fmall retinue, haftened to join the 
camp on the confines of Hetruria. 

The retreat of Cataline was far from 
leaving the capital in a flate of fecurity 5 
his ailociates were nuincrous, ntedy, 
and defperate ; and fome praile muft be 
allowed to their fidelity, fince not one 
had been allured by the proffer of reward 
or indemnity to betray the caufe he had 
engaged in. The intelligence that Cicero 
had procured through Fulvia, was far 
from fufficient to ground a formal accu- 
fation on ; and the conful, though armed 
with defpotic power by the decree of 
the fenate, to provide for the fafety of tle 
republic, was yet at a lofs how to pro- 
ceed legally againft the confpirators, 
when a new incident delivered him from 
his perplexity, and enfured their de- 
firuction. 

The ambaffidors of the Allobroges, 
a people who inhabited that diltric&t 
which comprifes modern Geneva and 
part of Savoy, had folicited in vain the 
fenate for a diminution of the taxes 
which had been impofed on them ; their 
cifcontent at their repulfe, pointed thea 
out to the confpirators as proper perlons 
to aflociate in their enterprife: in the 
firft impulfe of refentment, they liftened 
with pleafure to the projects that were 
opened to them; and promifed in the 
name of their countrymen to furnifh a 
confiderable body of cavalry: they were 
accordingly entrufied by Lentulus with 
confidential jetters to Cataline. But no 
fooner had the emotions of difappoint- 
ment fublided, than they calmly began 
to revolve the refources of che contend- 
ing parties, and to furvey their own 
fi uation ; on one fide were the preflure 
of a load of debt, an inclination to 
war, and the profpect of fplerdid ad- 
vantages, if fuccelsful; on the other, 
fuperior flrength, fafer meafures, and a 
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tions: the fortune of Rome in- 
clined the balance, and they determined 
to reveal the guilty fecret. . 

Poffeffed of this new and weighty 
evidence, Cicero concerted his plans 
with prudence, and conducted them with 
vigour. ‘The ambafladors of the Allo- 
broges were by their own connivance 
arrefted at a {mall diftance from Rome, 
on their road to the camp of Cataline ; 
the letters of Lentulus and his affociates 
were found upon them ; the perfons of 
the confpirators were immediately fe- 
cured; they were confronted with their 
accufers in the prefence of the fenate ; 
and after hefitating fome moments, ac- 
knowledged their fignatures, and con- 
feffed their treafonable defigns. 

By the Porcian and Sempronian laws, 
no citizen could be fubjected to capital 
punifhment unlefs condemned by an af- 
fembly of the people ; and though the 
fenate in cafes of emergency had claimed 
the jurifdiction of life and death, yet 
the exercife of it had been rare, and ever 
regarded as odious ; the rank of the cri- 
minals on this occafion could not fail of 
rendering it ftill more invidious ; but 
the atrocioufnefs of the enterprife feemed 
to have kindled an almoft univerfal in- 
dignation, and the majority of the fenate 
already inclined to the opinion of Julius 
Silanus, the conful ele&t, who had given 
his voice for the immediate execution of 
the confpirators ; when the importance 
and delicacy of the debate fummoned 
from their feats two members, deftined 
to command by different qualities the 
future admiration of their country, 
Caius Julius Cafar, and Marcus Porcius 
Cato. 

The credulity of a fuperfitious people 
might be abufed by the pretended de- 
{cent of Czefar, on the female fide, from 
the goddefs of Lowe and Beauty; with 
a greater degree of probability he ranked 
among his ancefiors, Ancus Martius, 
one of the firft kings of Rome. But 
an extraction both regal and divine was 
eclipfed by an affemblage of rare endow- 
ments: and nature had lavifhed upon 
him whatever could adorn the body or 
the mind; his vaft genius could recon- 
cile and unite the love of pleafure, the 
thirft of knowledge, and the fire of am- 
bition. Tothe purfuit of the firft, he 
had facrificed his fortune,.to the acqui- 
fition of the fecond, he had devoted thofe 
hours which he could fpare from the 
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converfation of the gay and the enjoy- 
ment of the fair; and it now remained 
for him to gratify the laft by entering 
on the career of public glory: he had 
already tated of popular favour; had 
beens preferred to the office of high 
prieft in oppofition to Catulus, one of 
the moft virtuous and illuftrious of the 
Roman fenate; and was pretor cle& 
for the enfuing year. Yet thefe honours 
had not been conferred without awaken- 
ing the jealoufy of the fenate ; and the 
pecuniary difficulties he laboured under, 
and the fibertinifm of his private life, 
had fubjected him to the fufpicion of 
his being no ftranger to the confpiracy 
of Cataline. | 

If the mind of Czfar was foftened 
and refined by the principles of Epicu- 
rus, that of Cato was formed and con- 
firmed in the rigid fchool of Zeno; the 
fevere virtues of his anceftors were the 
conftant object of his emulation, and 
the auftere {pirit of the celebrated cenfor 
feemed revived in his defcendant: even 
his enemies confeffed with admiration 
the unblemithed integrity of his life ; 
and if in Ceelar the wretched ever found 
a protector, in Cato the wicked were 
certain of meeting with an inflexible 
judge. -In years they were nearly equal, 
and were both inflamed with the fame 
thirft of fame; but they purfued it by 
different paths: The former afpired to 
gain a great and glorious reputation in 
arms ; the latter by a fcrupulous atten- 
tion to virtue, and a religious regard for 
juttice, extorted the veneration of his 
fellow citizens, The firft was jealoug 
of the glory of the Roman empire, be- 
caufe he hoped one day fo govern it ; 
the laft was fteadily attached to his 
country, becaufe he believed it more free 
than any other. 

The arguments of the rival orators 
were fuch as might have been expected 
from their different difpofitions and re- 
ligious tenets : while Czfar endeavoured 
to avert the execution of the confpira- 
tors, he affected to reprobate their guilt, 
and to confider their punifhment as in- 
adequate to their crimes. 

If the arguments of Czfar feemed for 
a moment to influence, to pity the fenates 
the languid fpirit of the affembly was 
revived by the ardour of Marcus Cato. 
That virtuous citizen painted in glowing 
colours the fatal confequence of cautious 
or dilatory meafures. 

The 
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The remonftrances of Cato, the con- 
fideration and the public danger, awaken- 
ed the fenators from their lethargy; 
a fentence of death was immediately 
paffed on the culprits, and the execution 
of it was devolved on Cicero. Attended 
by a flrong guard of the patrician and 
equeftrian orders, the conful conveyed 
the unhappy Lentulus and his affociates 
through the forum to the common, 


prifon; the crowd followed in filent | 


aftonifhment and beheld in aweful con- 
fternation, a patrician of the Cornelian 
family of the firft rank in the republic, 
and who had himfelf been invefted with 
the confular dignity, led away in bonds, 
to perifh, without any formal trial, under 
the hands of the public executioner. 
The apprehenfions of a refcue thortened 
tne fulpence of the criminals; and as 
Cicero returned from enforcing the de- 
cree of the fenate, he proclaimed to the 
multitude the fate of the confpirators in 
the expreflive words, ** They have lived.” 
Popular pity or applaufe are generally 
the emotions of the moment; and the 
caprice of the crowd, which had juft 
bewailed the deftiny of the criminals, 
now hailed with clamorous approbation, 
as the preferver of bis country, as the 
Second founder of Rome, the magiltrate 
who had advifed and diverted their ex- 
ecution. 

On the confines of Hetruria, at the 
head of twelve thoufand followers of 
ferocious manners, and whofe refolutions 
were as defperate as their fortunes, the 
impatience of Cataline had accufed the 
tardy meafures of his affociates at Rome. 
Inflead of the intelligence of their fuc- 
cels, he received the melancholy tidings 
of their execution; and in their fate 
already anticipated his own; with three 
legions, the praetor Metellus in his rear 
guarded the pafles of the Apennines, 
and precluded his efcape into Gaul ; 
‘with a {till more formidable army, the 
conful Antonius, who had been allured 
by Cicero to withdraw himfelf from the 
confpirators, advanced in front, and 
fecured from infult the capital. The 
haughty mind of Cataline difdained 
flight; and his fituation allowed not the 
means of retreat. He perhaps flattered 
himfelf that the inclinations of Antonius 
might ftill favour his enterprife, and he 
determined to {take his hopes on a de- 
cifive battle. His addrefs to his foldiers 
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 Sishen 8 and he endeavoured rather to 
inflame them with the thirft of ven- 
geance than to animate them with a con- 
fidence of victory, or infpire them with 
the expectation of fafety. 

But whatever advantages Cataline 
might hope to derive from the ancient 


friendfhip of Antonius, were difap- 
pointed the pretended or real indif- 
pofitian of the conful ; and in his ab- 


fcence, the command of the forces of 
the republic were devolved on his lieu- 
tenant, Petreius, an officer of approved 
fidelity, fkill, and courage. The con- 
flict was fierce and bloody. The fol- 
lowers of Cataline were actuated by 
rage and defpair ; the legiqns of Petreius 
were fupported by a confidence in their 
numbers, in their dilcipline, and in the 
jultice ‘of their caufe, Their efforts 
proved at length fuccefsful ; and the lofs 
of fome thoufands of the legionaries 
was atoned by the almoit total extinc- 
tion of their adverfaries. Yet amidft 
defeat the rebels maintained the repu- 
tation of undaunted courage ; each fell 
in his proper poft; and no carcafe was 
found marked with a difhonourable 
wound. Nor was the daring {pirit of 
Cataline lefs confpicuous in the laft hour, 
than it had been through the whole of 
his life: he called to mind his high 
quality, and the ftation to which he af- 
pired ; and cafting a furious look of 
defpair on his broken ranks, he preci- 
itated himfelf into the thickeft of the 
egions. His body was found at a di- 
ftance from his own foldiers, and amidft 
a pile of flaughtered enemies, fiill 
breathing, and retaining the fame fierce- 
nefs of countenance in death for which 
he had been remarkable in life. 





Histories of the Téte-a-Tite 
annexed; or, Memoirs of the 
AutumMNat Lover, and the 
Mercenary Yre.ver. (No, 23 


24.) 


HERE are fome women who 

think it proper and decent to 
become a wife ; and, ftrangers t+ pate 
fion, yield their hand to the firft fo. 
liciting {wain who feems to have a 
comturtable eftablifhment ‘in lite, 
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and think they fhew him proper ref- 

& if they are barely civil to him. 

hould he happen to be unfortunate, 
and unable to fupport them in the 
manner he intended and they expect- 
ed, they feel no compunction in de- 
ferting him in diftrefs, provided they 
ean find a relation who will receive 
them. and afford them a maintenance 
for their affitance in the domettic 
concerns of the family. 

I{sbe'la, the heroine of this little 
tale, belongs to the clafs of women 
jutt alluded to. Having little or no 
fortune, fhe readily complied with 
the firft matrimonial propofal that 
had been made to her, after fome 
prudent enquiries refpetting the cir- 
cumitances of the perfon who pro- 
pofed to conduct her to the hyme- 
neal altar. When the marriage took 

lace, the bridegroom’s affairs were 
in a profperous ftate, and his prof- 
pect of tuccefs was fluttering ; but, 
either from fome mifconduct in bu- 


of three or four years, and he and 
his Ifabellacould no longer fare fump- 
tuoully. ‘ The lady, not having the 
flighteft rega'd for her hufband, and 


being reduced to fhort commons,.| 


which fhe married folely to-prevent, 
thought proper to propofe terms of 
feparation to her fpoufe. The con- 
ditions were thought fo reafonable 
that they were acceded to, and a vo- 
luntary divorce touk place accord- 
ingly. 

With a fmall annual allowance, 
barely fufficient to fupport her with- 
@ut the aid of her own endeavours, 
fhe repaired to the houfe of her aunt, 
an old maiden lady, who was glad to 
retain her in the capacity of a com- 
panion, and to find her in board and 
lodging. This was an agreeable pro- 
pofal to our heroine, as it would 
enable her to fave her little annuity, 
and futfer it to accumulate in the 
funds. 

Afabella did not properly deferve 
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the epithet of beautiful, but fhe was, 
‘¢ take her for all in all,” a pleafing 
figure: inftead of adorning her per- 
fon according to the Aaut ton, fhe 
modeftly followed the fathion, keep- 
always at the diitance of three or four 
years behind it; but fhe made up in 
neatnefs her deficiency of tafte, and 
attracted the notice of every one by 
an unaffected fimplicity. 

Mercator, our hero, faw her, and 
was firuck with the xawvieté of her 
appearance. Though inthe autumn 
of life, he had not forgot the plea- 
fures of fpring and fummer: he 
found means to become acquainted 
with the hiftory of Ifabella, and flat- 
tered himfelf that he might fuccefs- 
fully open a channel of negociation 
with her. He was happy to be in- 
formed that fhe was of a mercenary 
difpofition, becaufe he was rich, and 
able therefore to gratify her in that 
particular. Merely as a lower, fhe 


ict | might probably objeét to his age or 
finefs, or fome othercaufe, hisfinances | 


fell into great difordcr in the courte | 


perion ; but, as a lover of money, he 
knew him(elt capable of winning her, 
and he found him(e!f as willing as he 


| was capable. He introduced him. 


{elf to our heroine in the true fiyle 
of bufinefs: inftead of enumeratin 
her charms, and telling her how much 
he adored her, he faid fhe was a fine 
gicl, and, if fle was not unreafon- 
able in her demands, he fhould like 
to make a bargain with her. He 
concluded with obferving, that he 
knew her fituation, and that fhe was 
at full liberty to form fuch a connec- 
tion as he required. 

Ifabella approved of the general 
drift of the converfation of our hero, 
but fhe wifhed him to defcend to par- 
uiculars: he had not hinted at any 
particular {um which he would allow 
tor prefent fubfiftence-money ; nor 
had he talked of any fettlement, 
fuppofing any mifunderflanding 
fhould happen to diflolve the partner- 
fhip. With her ufual prudence, the 
infifted upon a full inveftigation of 
the bufinefs, previous to the ratifica- 

tion 
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tion of the treaty ; and when every 
thing was adjufled agreeable to her 
wifhes, fhe fuffered the Autumnal 
Lover to conduct her to his houfe 
and bed. 

As our heroine confults only her 
intereft, and is aftonifhed that other 
motives fhould actuate any woman, 
fle and her hoary mate may proba- 
bly eajoy tranquillity together. She 
never will diilike her fwain fo long 
as he allows her fufficient food and 
raiment, and he never will defert her 
while only fuch trivia! confiderations 
are wifhed or coveted. 
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Y a train of difappointments, as un- 
merited as they were unforefeen, 
Mr. Uadley,an eminent merchant, found 
himfelf reduced from an affluent fitua- 
tion to very moderate circumitances. He 
was married, and he had one child, a 
daughter. Mrs. Hadley had a good un- 
derftanding, and likewife a good heart ; 
and as fhe and her hufband were neither 
young, nor madly attached to the plea- 
{ures of the world, they left the metro- 
polis to fpend the remainder of their days 
in retirement, without murmuring at 
the difpenfations of providence. Nota 
little cheared, indeed, were they in their 
retreat by the confcioufnefs of having 
done nothing to deferve the confiderable 
change in their affairs. Retrofpection, 
it is true, fometimes drew fighs from 
Mrs. Hadley’s gentle bofom, but the 
philofoptic confolations of him who had 
from his wedding-day made her happi- 
nefs the principal object of his attention, 
brightened her features with the {miles of 
contentment as often as they were cloud- 
ed. The place which they fixed upon 
for their retreat, was a {pot extremely 
pleafant, within a few miles of London: 
their houfe was privately but moft agree- 
ably fituated ; they had charming land- 
{capes around them whenever they threw 
up their windows ; and the few friends, 
out of the herd of acquaintance who 
crouded their rooms in Cavendifh-fquare, 
declared, whenever they came to fee 
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them, that their little villa was delight- 
ful. Mrs. Hadley, having a paffion for 
plants and flowers, found great amufe- 
ment in the garden, which, with the edu- 
cation of her daughter, and the fuperin- 
tendance of her fmall family- affairs, fuf- 
ficiently excluded any complaints againft 
the tedioufnefs of time. Harriet Had- 
ley, when fhe was removed from town, 
was about twelve years of age ;. exceed- 
ingly pleafing in her perfon, fenfible, and 
good natured. She merited all the in- 
dulgence with which fhe was treated by 
her affectionate parents; but they cer- 
tainly were too fond of her—too fond of 
her for their own felicity ; for while they 
loved her to excels, their fears, their 
anxieties about her, were beyond ex- 
preffion. Mr. Hadley’s houfe was in a 
populous village; but it flood at a di- 
ftance from the gay and fafhionable part 
of it. Far from being difpleafed, how- 
ever, with the privacy of his fituation, 
it was on that very account the more 
pleafing to him; for he wanted not to 
keep a deal of company, as he lived 
not in the flyle to which he had been 
accuftomed ;—with a few foher people 
like themfelves, he and Mrs. Hadley 
chiefly affociated in a neighbourly way, 
without any ceremony or oftentation, 
and were determined tu have no connec- 
tions with the quality of § ° 
They might have been vifited by half of 
the place, had they given cards. They 
were much refpected, indeed, by thofe 
who had, and thole who had not routs; 
by the former they could not be beloved, 
but they were fatisfied with the refpect 
and the efteem of the latter. After hav- 
ing lived very happily at S for 
five years, the addrefles of a young gen- 
tleman totheir Harriet gave them a good 
deal of pleafure. Mr. Dyfon was a man 
of an unexceptionable character, but he 
had not a large fortune: yet, as he was 
defperately enamoured with Harriet, and 
gentecly offered to marry her without a 
fhilling down, both Mr. and Mrs. Hadley 
thought him an obje& not to be difre- 
garded. They would not, however, have 
confented to a marriage between him and 
their daughter, had not fhe been as much 
prejudiced in his favour as he was evi- 
dently in hers: they had too fincere an 
affeGtion for her to defire to have her 
feparated from them with a man whom 
fhe was averfe to; but as fhe really felt 
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a ftrong prepoffeffion for Mr. Dyfon 
they rationally believed that they woulc 
be mutually happy in the marriage: fate. 
While the neceflary preparations were 
making for the wedding-day, a ticket 
Mr. Hadley had in the hears came up 
a twenty thoufand pound prize. This 
event had fuch an effect upon Mrs. Had- 
ley, that it abfolutely transformed her 
into anew woman. She was fuddenly 
feized with a violent defire to return to 
her old neighbourhood in town, that 
thofe who had with a malicious compaf- 
fion triumphed over her on being obliged 
to retire, might be mortified by the fight 
of her ina fituation equal to the fhowy 
one in which fhe once figured among 
them. Mr. Hadley, having a ftronger 
underflanding, was not fo elated with 
his fuccefs as to with to launch out into 
his former manner of living ; on the con- 
trary, he took no {mall pains to drive out 
of Mrs. Hadley’s mind the magnificent 
ideas which had intruded themfeives into 
it. But how little do we know of our- 
felves. By the death of a difiant rela- 
tion fome few weeks afterwards, Mr. 
Hadley very unexpectedly, as they had 
not been for many years upon good 
terms, came into the poffeffion of a for- 
tune of thirty thoufand pounds. This 
acquifition caming fo quick after the 
other, fpoilt him entirely for a philofo- 
pher; and he began to feel the flame 
which he had fo ftrenuoufly endeavoured 
to extinguifh in the bofom of his ambi- 
tious wife, burning in his own breaft ; 
the rage for appearance, though each of 
them was on the wrong fide of fifty, 
animated them both to fuch a degree, 
that they from that moment thought of 
nothing but pomp, &c. &c. &c. When 
a paflion for gaiety and fplendor predo- 
minates in the hearts of thofe who are 
haftening to the autumnal part of their 
lives, it generally drives them into ridi- 
culous fituations, in which they certainly 
deferve all the merriment they excite 
S.- was no longer to be endured: 
enquiries were made immediately after a 
handfome houfe in the fquare from which 
they had pradentially removed; and 
luckily for them, as they thought, in- 
toxicated with the flsttering revolution 
in their affairs, a houfe was jult at that 
time evacuated by the lady whofe hut. 
band a few months before died in ir. 
Mr. Hadley, as foon as he heard of it, 





as i 
pended upon his fecond retidence in Ca- 





The Lottery Treket, 


| hurried to the lardlord, and concluded 


in 1 oy with hm as pr-cipitately 
the felicity of his future life de- 


vendifh fquare. While the preparations 
for their departure from S were 
going forward with the utmoft expedi- 
tion, Mr. Dyfon returned from an excur- 
fion which he had made into Kent, in 
order to fettle every thing for the recep- 
tion of his bride, and imagined he fhould 
give Mr. and Mrs. Hadley no {mall 
pleafure by informing them that he was 
quite ready to wait on their davghter to 
church: of Harriet's fatisfaction he was 
pretty well affured. To his extreme 
furprize he was received by Mr. Hadley 
with coldnefs; and when he acquainted 
him with the arrangements he had made 
in his houfe in Kent, in confequence of 
having obtained his confent to marry 
mifs Hadley, he received the following 
reply. ** ] have altered my opinion, fir, 
fince you were here laft with regard to 
the difpofal of Harriet.” ** Altered your 
mind, fir !” faid Dyfon with fome warmth: 
«¢ What are your reafons for this unex- 
pedied behaviour ?”’ ** I am not obliged 
to tell you my reafons, fir.”’? Dyfon not 
being able to procure any an{wers from 
Ha¢ley more fatis{aory than that above- 
mentioned, left him in the parlour by 
himfelf, and went in fearch of Mrs. 
Hadley. He found her in the garden, 
watering her flowers; and could not 
help complaining to her, looking upon 
her entirely in his intereft, of the reeep- 
tion he had met with from her hufband. 
‘© Mr. Hadley, fir, knows what he is 
about ; and if you are diffatished with 
his behaviour, you will be equally fo with 
mine, for we think unanimonfly, I aflure 
you, on this occafion.” He then de- 
fired to fee Harriet. ** She is not at 
home, fir, and if you will take my ad- 
vice, you'll never come any more here ; 
for Mr. H. and I cannot now think of 
having you for a fon-in-law. Dylon, 
theugh he had but a {mall fortune, had 
a great deal of pride; he therefore did 
not attempt to make another vilit to Mr. 
H. but as he loved Harriet too fincerely 
not to wifh to learn her fentiments with 
regard to him, he wrotea very afiection- 
ate letter to her, and was rendered very 
happy by her anfwer, in which fhe de- 
clared fhe would give her hand to no 








one breathing but himfelf. 
Whea 
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When Mr. and Mrs. Hadley were | 
fett'ed in their new houfe, thofe who had 
broke off all conneétions with them, 
came to pay their congratulatory vifits; 
and their pride was gratified by not re- 
turning them. By this behaviour they 
threw the greateft part of the fquare into 
a violent commotion, but they were ex- 
ceeding eafy about it: they were, in- 
deed, fufficiently rejoiced at having an 
opportunity to mortify thofe families 
whofe infolent behaviour they had with 
a proper fpirit refented. With their 
new neighbours, people who came to 
live in the fquare after their retreat from 
it, they kept up a very regular vifiting, 
but they were efteemed by nobody with 
whom they affociated. Mr. H. foon af- 
ter his return to the fquare again, found 
that his daughter had many admirers 
among men of the firft fafhion in town. 
Toa man of quality, therefore, he deters 
mined, if poffible, to marry her: Mrs. 
H. was equally defirous of having her 
child enobled. An old debauched earl 

made his addreffes to her, married her, 
and in a fhort time afterwards gave her 
a blow upon her brealt, which brought 
ona cancer; in Jefs than a twelvemonth, 
during which her fulferings in body and 
mind are not to be defcribed, it brought 
her to the grave. Not long after the de- 
ceafe of their daughter, which made 
very little impreffion upon them while 
they were carried along the ftream of 
high-life with an irrefiftible rapidicy, 
they ftarted, as from a frightful dream, 
when they were acquainted by their flew- 
ard that a fingle thouland only remained 
out of the fifty thoufand with which they 
came from their retirement at $ 

With the intereft arifing from that 
thoufand, after having fold off all their 
plate, &c. to pay their debts, they re 
tired a fecond time. They merely ex 
ifted during thé remainder of their days: 
they were completely milerable, now 
confcious of having merited their mis- 
fortunes, perpetual'y upbraiding each 
other in the fevereft terms. 








On JEALOUSY. 


OF all the paffions and inclinations to 

which mankind are fubject, I don’t 
know any one more fatal to the general 
peace of the mind, or more deftructive 
to our happinefs, than jealou/y, efpeci- 
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ally when the object by which it is ex- 
cited, is of very near alliance. ea- 
loufy is that pain in which a man feels 
from the apprehenfion that he is not 
equally beloved by the perfon whom he 
entirely loves: and as our inward paf- 
fions and inclinations can never make 
themfelves vifible, it is impoffible for a 
jealous perfon to be entirely cured of bis 
fufpicions. The jealous man’s difeafe ie 
of fo malignant a nature, that it con- 
verts all it takes into its own nourifh- 
ment: a cool behaviour fets him on the 
rack, and is interpreted as an inftance of 
averfion-or indifference: a fond one 
raifes his fufpicions, and looks too much 
like diffimvlation and artifice: if the 
perfon he loves be chearful, her thoughts 
muft be employed on another; and if 
fad, the is certainly thinking on himfe!f : 
fo that if we confider the effects of this 
paffion, one would rather think itproceed- 
ed from an inveterate hatred, than an ex- 
ceflive love, as it never fails to difluch 
the breaft where it is foftered with the 
utmoft pain and anxiety. But the great 
unhappinefs of this paffion is, that it 
naturally tends to alienate the affections, 
which it is fo folicitous to engage, and 
that for two reafons, becaufe it lays too 
great a conftraint on the words and ac- 
tions of the perfon fufpected, and at the 
fame time fhews you have no honorable 
opinion of her; both of which are very 
ftrong motives of averfions. Nor is this 
the worft effect of jealoufy, for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of con- 
fequences, and makes the perfon you 
fatpedt guilty of the very crimes you are 
fo much afraid of ; as the woman who 
fuffers wrongfully in a man’s opinion, 
h+s nothing co forfeit in his efteem, and 
therefore refolves to give him reafons for 
his fufpicions, and to enj7y the pleafure 
of the crime. fince the muft undergo the 
ignominy. Therefore where this paffion 
is predominant, or has any influence on 
the conduct of the man, it is certain 
there cannot be a more miferable being, 
or a perfon on whom fo much cenfure is 
caft by his neighbours ; as it not only tends 
to make him unhappy, but is a fure 
means to caufe the perfon on whom his 
jealoufy is exercifed, to be wretched too; 
but it fhould be a matter of our enquiry 
before we accufe onrfelves with this dia- 
bolical paffion, to know—whether we 
are the only people fubjeQ to it, or more 
exempt from it than any other ao 
t 
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Je is plain from frequent obfervations, 
that it is no northern paffion, but rages 
molt in thefe nations that lay neareft 
the fun. It is 9 misfortune for a woman 
to be born between the tropics, for 
their lies the hotteft regions of jealoufy, 
which as you come northwards cools all 
along with the climate, till you fcarce 
meet with any thing like it in the polar 
circle. In confequence thereof, our own 
nation is ‘very temperately fituated in 
this refpect ; and if we meet with fome 
few difordered with the violence of this 
paffion, they are not the proper growth 
of the country, but are many degrees 
nearer the fun in their conftitution than 
in their climate. Having entered into 
a fpeculative difquifition on the nature 
of jealousy, and pointed out the perfons 
who are moft fubje& to it. 


to live well with a jealous hufband, and | 
to eafe his mind of its fufpicions. “The | 
firft rule I fhall offer to their confidera- 

tion, and earneffly intreat them to ob- | 
férve, is, that they never feem to diflike 
in another what the jealous man is him 

felf guilty of: or to admire any thing 
in which he himfelf docs not excel. A 
jealous man is very quick in his applica- 
tions, he knows how to find a double 
edge in an invective, and to draw a fa- 
tirie on himfelf out of a paregyric on 
another. He does not trouble himfelf 
to confider the perfon, but to dire&t the 
chara@ter: and is fecretly pleafed or 
confounded as he finds more or lefs of 
himfelf in it. The commendation of 
any thing in another, which he himfelf 
wants, inflames him more, as it fhews, 
thar, in fome refpects, you prefer others 
before him. The jealous man is not in- 
deed angry if you diflike another: but if 
you find thofe faults which are to be 
found in his own charaéter, you dif 

cover not only a diflike of another, but 
of himfelf. In fhort, he is fo defirous 
of engroffing all your love, that he is 
grieved at the want of any charm which 
he belicves has power to raife it. if he 
find by you cenfures on others, that he 
is not fo agreeable in your opinion as 

he might be, he naturally concludes you 

fhowld like him better if he had other 


affection does not raife fo high as he 
thinks it ought. If therefore his temper 
be grave or fullen you muft not be too 
much pleafed with a jell, or tran{ported 


- 
/ 








I muft now | 
apply myfelf to the fair fex who defire | 





On Fealouvfy. 


with ary thing that is gay and diverting, 
If his beauty be none of the beft, you 
mutt be a profeffed admirer of prudence, 
or any other quality he is mafter of, or at 

leaft vain enough to think he is. Inthe 
next place, you muft be fure to be free 

and open in your converfation with him, 

and to let in light upon your actions, to 

unravel all your defigns, and difcover 

every fecret, however trifling and indif- 

ferent. 

A jealous hufband has a particular a- 
verfion to winks and whifpers, and if 
he does not fee to the bottom of ever 
thing, will be fure to to go beyond it 
in his fears and fufpicions. He will al- 
ways exp:ét to be your confidant ; and, 
where he finds himtelf kept out of a 








| fecret, will believe there is more in it 


than there fhould be: and here it is of 
a great concern, that you preferve the 
charafter of your fincerity uniform and 
of a piece: for if he once finds a glofs 
put upon any fingle action, he quickly 
fufpects all the reit ; his working ima- 
gination immediately takes a falfe hint, 
and runs off with it into feveral remote 
confequences, til] he has proved very in- 
genious in working out his own mifery. 
If hoth thefe methods fail, the beft way 
will be to let him fee your are much caft 
down and afflicted for the ill opinion he 
entertains of you, and the difquietudes 
he himfelf fuffers for your fake. There 
are many who take a kind of barbarous 
plea‘ure in the jealoufy of thofe who love 
them, that infult over an aching heart, 
and triumph in their charms, which are 
able to excite fo much uneatinefs. But 
thefe often carry the humour fo far, till 
their affected coldnefs and indifference 
quite kills all the fondnefs of a lover, 
and are then fure to meet in their turn 
with all the contempt and fcorn that is 
cue to fo infolent a behaviour. On the 
contrary, it is very probable a melan- 
choly, dejected carriage, the ufual ef- 
feéts of injured innocence, may foften 
the jealous hufband into pity, make him 
fenfible of the wreng he does you, 
and works out of his mind all] thofe 
fears and fufpicions that make you both 
unhappy: at leaft it will havt this good 
effect, that he will keep his jealoufy to 
himfelf, and repine in private either be- 
caufe he is fenfible it is a weaknefs, and 
will therefore hide it from your know- 


ledge. or becaufe he will be apt to fear 


fume ill effe&t it may produce, ig cooling 
your 
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your love towards him, or diverting it | 
to another. ‘There is ftill another fecret 
that can never fail, if you can get it 
once believed, and which is often prac- 
tifed by women of greater cunning than 
virtue: this is to change fides for a 
while with the jealous man, and to turn 
his own paffion upon himfelf : to take 
fome occafion of growing jealous of him, 
and to follow the example he himfelf 
hath fet you. This counterfeited jea- 
loufy will bring him a great deal of plea- 
fure, if be thinks it real ; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes 
along with this paffion, and will befides 
feel fomething like the {atisfaction 
of revenge, in feeing you undergo all 
his own tortures. But this indeed is an 
artifice fo difficult, and at the fame time 
fo difingenuous, that it ought never to 
be put in practice, but by fuch as have 
fkill enough to cover the deceit, and in- 
nocence to make it excufable. A qwo- 
man of virtue ought to confider hertelf 
as united with a man who embarks with 
her in the fame focial and civil concerns, 
and therefore ought not to make ufe of 
counterfeit thoughts or adtions, or put 
on an outfide hypocrify to win the efteem 
of her hufband; and though fhe wouid 
not be at fo much pains to wear the ap- 
pearance of virtue, if fhe did not know 
it was the moft effectual means to gain 
the love and good opinion of her part- 
ner; yet this kind of ftratagem ought 
never to be fixed upon as the method to 
retrieve your character: for if it fhould 
happen tomifcarry, you forfeit in a much 
greater degree the opinion he had of 
your virtue, and give him an excellent 
opportunity to upbraid you for infince- 
rity, and will befides find it extremely 
difficult to make him think well of you 
for the future. I fhall conclude thele 
remarks with obferving to your fair 
readers, that, as in them centre all the 
charms with which they are captivated, fo 
likewife fhould , lay all the qualifications 
neceflary to make the captive pafs away 
his life in contentment and quiet: for if 
a woman has all the engaging allure- 
ments that beauty, birth, wit, and youth 
can raife, yet thefe are not fufficient to 
make eafy the marriage-ftate or fecure 
the affection of her hufband; but the 
muft diligently ftrive to avoid all ap- 
pearances of attachment to any object 
which may tend to raife the leaft doubt 
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hinge the remoteft fufpicion: of incon- 
flancy. I muft now entreat the ladies 
to confider this matter candidly, and 
humbly beg that they will take every 
ftep effential towarde pafling the union 
agreeably. 


«© Own marriage fweet, but owing add 
this Qing, 
When mixt with jealoufy, ’tis deadly 


too.” 
: a a 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SIR, 


‘ 

By inferting the following Querier 
in your Univerfal Repofitory, you 
will very much oblige, fir, 

your humble 
and obedient fervant, 
oa A. B. 


HY is a bad woman like a good 
r. W epigram ? : 

2. Why is a good tragedy like a good 
onion? 

3- Why is a fpendthrift like a mifer ? 

4- Why isa proud man like the pope? 

5. Why is an unpopular minister like 
a propped houfe? . 

6. Why is the fineft lady in England 
in a fair way to be damned? 

7. Why is amanin a fevere fit of the 
gout like a large window? 

8. Why is true wit like a bright 
hanger? 

g. Why isa ftrong horfe like a French 
treaty ? 

1o. Why is an old maid like fharp 
wine ? 

11. Why is a barber like a pepper- 
box? 

12. Why is a courtier like a caterpil-' 
lar? 

‘ 13. Why is Foote like a bold game- 
er? « 

14. Whether has love, avarice, or 
ambition, contibuted moft to render 
mankind unhappy? confining love to 
the love or paflion for women ; avarice 
to the love or anxiety for riches; and 
ambition to the love or detire for power. 

is. Whether doth the moon at full 
and change really afieé&t lunatic people? 
and if it doth, how, and in what man- 
ner doth it work this ftrange alteration 








of her fincerity, or on which he may 
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The Desperate: Reso.uTion. 
(luftrated with an elegant Engraving.) 


LoD 40, the fon of a rich merchant 

at Geneva, long felt a prepoficffion 
in favour of Lavinia, the daughter of 
an opulent banker of the fame city. 
The two families held a friendly inter- 
courfe with each other, and were in the 
daily habits of paying and receiving fa- 
miliar vifits. Clodio and Lavinia, like 
brother and filter, played together when 
infants, and engaged as parties in inno- 
cent amufements when they arrived at 
the flate of adolefcence. Without having 
ever harboured any thoughts of love, or 
being able to affign arty reafon why they 
were happier when together, than when 
they abfent from each other, they fought 
every opportunity of interchanging their 
reciprocal civilities and affiduities. 

As they advanced progreflively in 
their teens, a Same more violent, though 
equally innocent and pure, rofe gradually 
in their bofoms: intimacy and eftcem 
now ripened into ardent paflion. A 
fimilarity of manners, talic, and dil- 
pofition, may naturally be fuppofed to 
be productive of the moft happy union, 
efpecially if guarantied by a fufficient 
portion of wealth from one or the other 
quarters. Both the parents of thefe lovers 
were thought to be extremely rich, and 
confequently no objection was expected 
to be fiarted againft fo fuitable a match. 
‘Terms were readily agreed to, and every 
thing fettled but the nomination of a 
certain day for the celebration of the 
nuptials ; but the failure of a certain 
houfe in Venice, from whence 2 very 
large fum was due to the father of Clo- 
div, reduced the old gentleman almoit to 
a flate of infolvency, and rendered him 
wholly incapable of performing the con- 
ditions he had fubfcribed to refpecting 
the enamoured pair. 

Like too many parents the father of 
Lavinia could not think of parting with 
his daughter to a perfon whole fortune 
now ceafed to be equivalent to her own. 
He heartily condoled with the old mer- 
chant. and exprefled great concern at 
the calamity that had befallen him, but 
declared the marriage contrad to be 
void: alledging that he could not think 
of loading himfelf with the misfortunes 
of others, every man having a fufficient 
fhare of his own ig the commoa occur 
rence ot Life. 


























The De/perate Refolution. 


Clodio was excee“ing!y affected onthe 
arrival of this difmal intelligence: he 
knew fo much of the difpofirion of La- 
vinia’s father that he perceived his hopes 
of happinefs were blafted. He went to 
take a lafling farewel of the dear object 
of his affections, and in an apparent 
ftate of defperation told her he never 
fhould behold her more, as the fates had 
confpired againft their happinefs. ‘The 
parting was equa!ly affectionate on both 
fides; at laft the unhappy Clodio ref- 
pecitully faluted her hand, and then 
precipitately left the room, quite frantic 
with deipair, 

The unhappy youth, refolving to quit 
a country that could no longer afford 
him happinefs, had, prior to this inter- 
view, provided himfelf with a boat, 
and two rowers, to conduct him over 
the lake of Geneva, that he might banith 
himicif. He haftened to the deftined 
{pot, leaped into the little barque, and 
was proceeding on his paflage. La- 
vinia having received intelligence of his 
purpofe, and feeing him not far diftant 
from the fhore, rafhly plunged into the 
waves to follow him. Clodio, feeing 
this. returned with uncommon fpeed ; 
but before he could render her any af- 
fiftance, the father leaped into the fame 
element in order to fave his daughter. 
The young gentleman, however, fuc- 
ceeded in condudting his Lavinia fafely 
to the fhores; and afterwards, with 
much difficulty and danger, preferved 
the parent from a watery grave. ‘The 
old gentleman, ftruck with the con- 
fideration that Clodio was the preferver 
of his life, and that of his much-loved 
daughter, generoufly confented to a 
fpeedy uninon of the two lovers, and 
provided for them more liberally than 
ever he had intended. 





Bon Mor. 


A Certain lady finding that fome of 
her noble female friends had been 
too free with her character, coming up 
one court day to the earl of Chetterfield, 
would you believe it, my lord, (faid the) 
fome very virtucus ladies here, torfooths 
give it out, that I have had favs by 
lord Oh madam, (replied the earl) 
I always make it a rule never to believe 
above da/f of what the world fays. 
POETICAL 
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POETICA 


On the Deatu of G. B——w. 
WHEN that moft awful hour drew 


nigh | 
In which he from his friends did part ; 
When wirig’d with hope his foul did fly, 
And left each déar and wounded heart, 


O, "twas a fad aflifting hour, 
To fee his weeping friends around, 
Juft in full bloom, like a fweet flower, 
He droops and finks into the ground. 


He to his parents fcarce got home, 
Death’s jav’lin trikes him to the heart: 

And bleeds within receives his doom, 
So dear and loving friends muft part. 


But with fuch fortitude of mind 
He met the direful pangs of death, 
That he to Heaven was quite inclin’d, 
And fo compos’d, refign’d his breath. 


But now he foars far, far above, 
To meet his God without delay ; 
With wings far fwifter than a dove, 
To reals of everlafting day. 
JUVENI3. 





MON A. An Ope. 


“6 SHROUD, in the billow mift’s deep 
bofom, fhroud 

My ravag’d ifle !’—the voice was vain— 
Mona! mark yon kindling cloud 

That feems to fire the main; 
As, fiathing to the diftant tkies, 
Broad the hoftile flames arife 
From the reverential wood ; 
Red its central gloom with blood! 
Many a white rob’d Druid hoar 
‘Totters in the ftream of gore 
Meets the faulchion’s furious blow, 
Sinking, execrates the foe ; 
Or, acrofs the Cromleh’s ftone, 
Pours his dark myfterious moan; 





t+ Aged twenty-four. 
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Or, grafps his fhrine, and hailsthe firoke, 
Stabb’d beneath his holy oak ; : 
Yelling, while the maniac maid 

Hurries down the dimwood glade; 

And uproots her briftling hair, 

Paler amid the ghaftly glare ! 


But lo! the fcenes of other days are fled? 
Yet myfterious horror fills bled, 

The long-fcoop’d dales, where Druids 
And deepens the dark hills! 

Through the tree-tufted rock, that wide 

Opes, as rent, its chafmy fide, 

Ivied ruins gleaming grey, 

Break the torrents foamy way: 

There the enthufiaft loves to dwell, 

Low in the romantic dell; 

Tracing temples, abbey walls, 

Shiver’d arches, cattle halls ; 

Whether the fun dart his light 

*Mid the branches, mofly white 

Or the ftar of eve, aflant, 

Glimmers on the fpectre-haunt ; 

Oft as the moon-light echoes round, 

Add their flore of mellow found 

To the crath of tumbling heaps 

That o’erbrow’d the craggy fteeps 3 

To the murmurs of the cave, 

Fretted by many a refilefs wave. 





MERLIN’S EXHIBITION of the aand. 
of May laf. 


Addrefféd to Mifs Ann Harvey, of Good- 
neflone, Kents 


PV Here’er we turn our eyes, my fair, 
The fkill of Merlin claims our praife, 

The Turk, the Swing, the Eafy Chair; 
Th’Aerial Steeds, th’Hydraulic Vate. 


In Cupid’s Circus, Venus view ; 

The god in arms attends her call : 
The fated heart awaits the yew, 

But thrice his arrows harmlefs fallf. 





_— ae 


t Inthe exhibition of that night, this 
machine was difordered, in conic quence 





of which the arrow often miffed the mark. 
cc Oh, 
















































































































Oh, had thy looks as harmlefs prov’d, 
Or ve uncertain caft their glare, 
Peace from my breaft had never rov’d, 

Nor plac’d a thorn to rankle there. 


Strait, Fancy fann’d the kindling lame— 
Rapture celeftial blefs’d the vow— 

Delufive Hope confirmed the fame ; 
But fell Defpair affails me now. 


The vocal harp you bid me hear— 

[ liften—but the found is gone: 
You fpeak again—again my ear 

Is rapt with mufic of your tongue. 


See, Fortune with refplendent gold, 
Comes on her wheel to fway the ball : 

Take her, ye flaves—but let me hold 
The girl I love—and I have all. 


How ftrong is beauty’s genial pow’r ! 
How feeble ev’n the highel art! 
This—may amufe us for an hour ; 
But that—for ever chains the heart. ‘ 
T. S. 





ODE #¢o Heartu. 


HEALTH, thou goddefs ftill ferene, 
Beauteous form and charming mien, 
Rofy cheeks and {nowy fkin, 
Externals fpeak the peace within: 
Simple in thy mode of drefs, 
Altho’ poflefs’d of ev’ry charm and ev’ry 
blooming grace. 


What is life when void of health ? 

What are all the charms of wealth ? 

What is birth, or what is fame ? 

What is honour, but a name? 

An empty dream of no avail, 

When we the racking pains of fad difeafe 
muft feel. 


Happy is the thepherd’s life, 

Free from care, and noife, and firife; 

In rural toils he fpends each day, 

In Jumbers glides the night away: 

A ‘iranger to the cares of wealth, 

Poflefs’d of novae but peace, and that 
great blefling, health. 


The greateft bleffings which are giv’n 
By the facred pow’rs of heav’n ; 

The greateft trealures that we find 

Are bealth, ferenity of mind, 

And fweet content ; thofe bleffings flow 


From heav'n, upon the virtuous in this | 


world below. 








Give me health, my life fhall be, 

Like a calm unruffled fea ; 

Nought hall e’er difturb my joys ; 
Contenrment fweet which never cloys 
Shall fill my foul, and age thall creep 

In due gradation, till I come to my eter- 


nal fleep. 
W. B, 





On throwing by an OLD Biacx Coat. 


OL? friend, farewell—with whom full 
many a day, 
In varied mirth and grief hath roll’d 
away. 
No more thy form retains its fable dye, 
But, like grey beauty, palls upon the eye: 


That form which fhone fo late in fathion’s 
bloom ! 

How fall’n !—ere while the glory of the 
loom ! 

Late, wrapt fecure within thy woollen 
folds, 

I brav’d the fummer rains, and winter 
colds. 

Fearlefs of coughs, catarrhs, which Eurus 
brings, 


Or dark November, on hisnoifome wings, 

Whiftling a tune, like Cymon in the fong, 

Through filthy ftreets and lanes I’ve 
trudg’d along ; 

Nor heeded aught the hackney-coach- 
men’s cries, 

Tho’ coach your honour founded to the 
fkies : 

And fhail 1 then forget your brighter hue, 

Sellthee a flave to yonder hoarfe-mouth’d 
Jew? 

Forbid it gratitude—forbid it fhame— 

That were a deed would blacken Clo- 
dio’s name; 

Thou poor old man, whofe brow is 
{treak'd with care, 

Stretch’d on the clay-cold earth, thy bo- 
fom bare, 

Had I but half that Clodio’s thining ftore, 

Thy breaft would heave with mifery no 
more ; 

Yet take the fcanty pittance I beftow, 

This coat will fhield thee from the drift- 
ing fnow. 

But ere we part—indulge the moral lay, 
Hear it, ye fools, who flutter life away + 
Vain are the rich man’s toils, the proud 

man’s brags, 
Men turn to duft--and broad cloth turns 
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To ELiza. 
you afk me what is love. Here all I 
know : 
It is not Reafon’s, ’tis not Nature’s 
child— {fand years— 
Thus {peaks the experience of fix thou- 
Rea anid too proud, and Nature is too 
wild. 


Yet barbarous nature has been taught to 
feel, reft, 

And proud Philofophy has learn’d to 
When pierc’d by Fate’s inevitable fing, 
In Hecet dependence on another's 
breaft. 


When fenfe and intelle& together join, 
The harmonious union forms the an- 
gel Love; 
Reafon muft regulate life’s mad career, 
And teach the headitrong paffions 
how to move. 


The effect is to its caufe for ever due: 
Perfection muft be lov’d; we aré not 
free, 
Bound. in the eternal chain divine—and 
hence 
Thou art the caufe—the effect ap- 
pears in me. 





Poor Ben. 
A Song. 
WHEN firft, es muft know, I 


weigh’d anchor for fea, 
Both hearty, and jolly, and as brifk asa 
e 
Yet this funthine was clouded, I own 
‘twas a folly, 
For twas by the tears and the fighs of 
my Molly ;— 
Dear Molly, fays I, if by chanceI thould 
die 
Why it is no more than what happens 
to all; 
What fignifies then, how, where, or 
' when, 
Since the rich and the poor, the great 
and the fmall, 
They mutt all thare the fate of poor Ben. 


Come then dry up thy tears, and be 
chearful, I pray, 

You to-morrow may laugh at what you 
cry at to-day, 
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For il wy dear girl, ’tis a-watery bube 
e 


We in joy thed tears juft the fame as in 
trouble ; 

Then cheer up thy heart, for indeed we 
muft part, 

I was ne’er known to flinch at my coun- 
try’s call: 

What fignifies then, how, where, or 
when, 

Since the rich and the poor, the great 
and the {mall, 

They muft all thare the fate of poor Ben. 

AUGUSTIN, 





ODE ¢#¢o Cars. 


PALE Care away! thy menace I de- 
fpife ! 
My bofom hath no call for fuch a gueft! 
Go—to the wrinkled brow and hollow 
eyes— (murder reft ! 
There, like the affaffin, watch and 
Blithe will I fing, fince from thy fangs 
I’m free, 
And joys thall ftrew the paths of liberty, 


Pale Care, farewell! fit inmate for de- 

{pair, ° [thines 

The wintry blaft is not more keen than 

The {now can filver o'er the youthful 

hair, [beauty pines 

And. thy eqjJd touch can bid e’en 

Sly thief, begone! fince from thy pangs 
I’m free, 

Blithe joy thall ftrew the paths of liberty. 


Go mope, and penfive fit with Melan- 
choly 

In mouldering cave, or in fome lonely 
dell! 

Again to harbour thee, I deem it folly ! 

ar from my bofom flypale Care 

farewell! 
Blithe will I fing, fince from thy fangs 
I’m free, 


And joys fhail itrew the paths of liberty. 





EricramM on a certain Lady eminently 
Religious. 


‘THE Law and the Gofpel you always 

have by you, {come nigh you; 
As for truth and good-nature, they never 
In thort, my dear madam, the matter of 
fact is, [times thould practice. 
What you always are learning, you fome- 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Smyrna, Fune 20. 


MAJOR Lambro Cazzioni ftill conti- 
nues his depredations amongft the 
yveffels which trade up the Archipelagoes; 
he lately feiled on fix Adriatick veflels, 
one of which was bound for Ancona, 
from Tino, and one a. Venetian, both 
with rich cargoes. This corfair has 
ereQed a fort in the gulphof Magne, and 
has already aflembled there z0co men, 
having ravaged a number of iflands. 
Five French frigates however, and two 
Venetians, which are to join them, are 
going in queft of him, and to protect the 
trade of the Levant. 

Choczim, June 29. We are aflured, 
that the Turks are forming. an army, or 
cordon of 70,000 men on the frontiers 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, with a view, 
as is reported, ¢o watch the further iteps 
of Ruffia towards Poland. A number 
of Turks of diftinGtion are arrived here 
with a phirmaund from the Porte, de- 
manding the Auftrian ganpifon to eva- 
cuate this fortrefs, agreeably to the trea- 
ty of peace, to give place to 12,000 men 
of the Ottoman troops, who are en- 
camped, for the purpole, two miles 
irom the frontiers of Moldavia; but 
they have received for anfwer, that they 
cannot deliver up the place without an 
exprefs order from their court. No 

fon is fuffered to entered the fortref’ 

ut with the ftrifteft precaution ; and 

the Auftrians have fent two divifions of 
huffars to watch the motions of the 
Turks. 

Coujtautinople, Fulr 4. The Cap- 
tain Pacha has failed with the whole fleet 
deftined'to cruize in the Archipelagoes. 
Previous, however, to his, departure, 
his marriage with the Sultana Afina, 
eldeft daughter of the late Abdul Ha- 
mid, was celebrated with great pomp. 

Franckfort, Fuly 13. ‘The day before 
yefterday, between feven. and eight 
o'clock in the evening, we bad the hap- 
pinefs to witnels the arrival of the em- 


peror, his auguft fpoufe, and the arch- 
duke Jofeph. 

Though it was the intention of their 
majefties to remain incognito, the flreets 
| were filled with an immenfe crowd of 
fpetators, who mace the air refound 
| with repeated exclamations of joy at the 
| fight of their majeflies. 

Their arrival was yeflerday morning 
| announced to the public by a difcharge 
| of 10 cannongsgand the ringing of all 
the bells. “ 

| Abovt noon, the emperor, in mourn- 
ling, accompanied with a magnificent 
| proceffion, proceeded to the church of 
St. Barthelemy, where were prefented 
to his majetty the articles of the capitu- 
lation, which he took the ufual oath ta 
obferve. At two o'clock he returned to 
his palace. A general difcharge of ar- 
tillery, and the ringing of ail the bellg 
pronodnced the airival and return of hig 
majefly. 

This morning it was announced, by 
found of trumpet, that the coronation of 
the fupreme head of the empire would 
take place to-morrow. 

We are affured that their majefties 
will immediately after repair to Prague, 
where the coronation of the king is 
fixed for the ninth of Auguft, and that 
of the queen for the eleventh of the fame 
month. 

Dovay, Yuly 16. Whilft our generals 
j retire from the frontiers, abandoning 
| themfelves to political affairs and ta 
coniultations at the Thuilleries, the ene- 
my are in our territory, With the im- 
placable emigrants at their head, they 
have entered Flines, Coutichées, and all 
the villages) neighbouring to Douay, 
affaffinating, burning, and making cone 
tinual inroads. Douay itfelf has but 
two battalions of infantry, 30 dragoons, 
r@ cannoneers, and ten privates of the 
ci-devant regiment of Beaujolois. 

Paris, Fuly 17. Thie Federation was 
followed on the night of the r4th by a 
feene, on “the {cite of the ruins of 


the 








ee 








the Baftile. It was in fact another fete, 
the whole of which was defrayed by the 
opulent-Palloy. As well as at the field 
ot Mars, eighty-three trees diftinguith- 
ed here allo the eighty-three depart- 
ments. Dances were performed under 
a large tent; and a firework and co- 
loured illuminations were exhibited. 

Valenciennes, Fuly 18. 
pality and diftrict have declared their 
fittings perroanent ever fince the decree 
of the national aflembly, declaring the 
country in danger. The Auftrians, in 
the mean time, advance upon our terri- 
tory. Yefterday, at ten o’clock, they 
took pofleffion of Bavay, to the number 
of 10,000 men, and they are row forti- 
fying it, having fummoned all the pea- 
fants from the neighbourhood to work 
yn the fortifications. Their march is by 
the wood of Sarrhe, with the defign of 
cutting off nine battalions of national 

uards, now upon their road from Mau- 
sei The Auftrian officers knew the 
order of march to be obferved by thefe 
battalions ; but advices have been fent 
to our troops from hence of the irrup- 
tion. 

The Auftrians afterwards mean to 
fall upon Cambrefis and Cambray, 
which are dettitute of troops. 

Paris, Fuly 19. The firft national 
execution was effected upon the body of 
the Sicur Vafleur, one of the aflaffins of 
M. Theobald Dillon; the new invented 
Louifon produced an inftantaneous de- 
collation: The criminal marched with 
a determined flep to the fcaffold, ere&- 
ed on the fpot where poor M. Dillon 
was burnt, and declared that he died a 
martyr to the caufe of the nation. 

Bruffels, Fuly 19. A deputation from 
the ftates of Brabant, with the grand 

enfioner at their head, is gone to 
Pranckfort, at the defire of the emperor, 
who is anxious to put an end to the 
troubles which have fo long agitated our 
countries, and for this purpofe, withes to 
confer perfonally with count Metter- 
nich, his plenopotentiary in the Low 
Countries, who was fent for to Franck- 
fort for that purpofe, to learn from him, 
and from the reprefentations of the ftates 
themfelves, the proper means of ac- 
complifhing it. It is thought his majef- 
ty will begin by the reinftatement of 
the five counfellors of Brabant. 

Hague, Fuly 20. A fire broke out in 
the general hofpital at Valenciennes, 


The munici- 
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The buildings, which ferved a8 maga- 
zines forthe camp equipage. were burnt, 
The: fick in the holpital were happily 
refcued from the flames, 

This dreadful calamity, the extent of 
which was not known when our ac- 
counts came away, is faid to have been 
the effect of treachery, part of a match 
having been found where the fire firft 
broke out, 

Soon after the appearance of the fire, 
the Aultrians advanced from Bavay to 
Jeanlin, within a league and a half of 
Valenciennes ; but they were vigoroufly 
repulfed with lofs. 

It is reported that the Auftrians rofe 
yelterday in Tournay againft the emi- 
grants, who were all obliged to eva- 
cuate the place. 

Lille, July a1. Letters from Tour- 
nay inform us that the Auftrians who 
attacked Orchies, were thrown inte 
fuch confternation by their repulfe, and 
the Jois of three of their beh officers, 


| that they cried out they were betrayed, 


and on their return to Tournay were 
with great difficulty prevented from put- 
ting all the French emigrants to the 
fword. They brought with them thir- 
ty waggons full of killed and wounded, 
Thofe circumftances are confirmed by a 
deferter from Tournay. 

Paris,, Yuly 21. The national affem- 
bly have decreed the fale of the ci-de- 
vant palaces, attached to the epifcopa- 
lities, ordering that an annual payment 
fhall be made to each of the prefent bi- 
fhops, for the rent of a houfe. 

Ylend, ‘July a1. The forces of the 
king of Sardinia begin to approach the 
fouthern frontier of France. One of 
the departments has given notice of this 
event to the national aflembly. 

Lille, ‘fuly 22. On the rath, the 
Auftrians entered the village of Efbourg, 
and finding no plunder they bound the 
hands of the inhabitants, and drove 
them away before them. M. Dumou- 
rier complained of this to general Beau 
lieu, but has received no anfwer. 

Strafburgh, Fuly 24. Since general 
Biron took the command of the army, 
he has fent out flrong patroles every 
night to prevent any {mall parties af the 
enemy from crofling the Rhine. 

M. Martignat is appointed comman- 
dant at Landau. 

The enemy’s army on the other fide 
of the Rhine is increafing faft. 

DO- 
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Whitebaven, Fuly 17. 


AN unufual darknefs came on here 
about three in the afternoon, and 
ywas fucceeded by one of the moft vio- 
ent thunder-ftorms ever remembered. 
The rain rolled through the ftreets like a 
tide, but happily no material damage 
was fuftained. 

The new gaol at Ipfwich is civided 
into four parts, one for debtors, another 
for convicts, a third for felons, and a 
fourth for women. They have feparate 
cells, and are provided with a comfort- 
able drefs at the expence of the county; 
each his a bedRead, ftraw, mattrefs, 
theets, blankets, and coverlid. From. 
the ftruture of the building no gaol 
diftemper can poffibly arife, and every 
egal on his entrance is obliged to 

rip and be bathed before he is appa- 
relled with the cloathing of the houfe; 
nor are firangers admitted to fee them. 

Dublin, July 17. The different vo- 
Junteer corps of this city affembled at 
St. Stephen’s green, on Sunday morn- 
ing laft, where they fired three vollies 
jn commemoration of the French revo- 
Jution.—From thence they proceeded to 
Palace row, the refidence of their be- 
loved commander, earl Charlemont, 
when they fired three vollies more: they 
did the hike finally on the river fide— 
and thus concluded the commemoration 
of this ever-memorable event. 

On Saturday and Monday, a great 
nomber of political and other clubs dined 


-together in celebration of the fame great 


epocha of French freedom. 

The new building of the houfe of 
commons is now begun, the firft ftone 
having been laid on Thurfday by the 
right hon. James Cuffe, chief commif- 
fioner of his majefty’s board of works. 
The work will now proceed without 


“gnterruption. 


at. Letters were this week received 
by way of Holland from Sierra Leona, 
giving the moft encouraging profpedt of 
the new colony at that place, and of a 


. 
good underftanding between the inhabi- 
tants andthe agents of the company. 

26. Some tubs, containing a variety 
of plants, with nine planks of wood, 
principally the growth of Norfolk 
ifland, were brought from on board the 
Gorgon to the admiralty, Theplanks 
were of various dimenfions, and in ge- 
neral of original quality. There are 
different kinds of what the colonifts call 
the pine-tree, one of the oak, one of 
the gum-tree, and one of a wood that 
in ground colour refembles mahogany, 
but differently variegated, and of an ex- 
traordinary degree of hardinefs. 

30. There has been another inunda- 
tion of the fea at fix different places upon 
the Norfolk and Suffolk coafts, and till 
the tide fell, and the fea water had 
fettled in the marfh ditches, all commu- 
nication was ftopped between the towns 
of Waxham, Horfey, and Winterton. 

31. His majefty hath, in purfuance of 
an act of the jaft feflion of parliament, 
caufed to be eftablifhed feven feveral 
public offices, and at each of them hath 
appointed three fit and able perfons, 
being juitices of the peace for the county 
of Middlefex and Surrey refpectively, 
to execute the office of a juflice of the 
peace in the faid offices, together with 
fuch other juftices for the faid counties 
refpectively as may think proper to at- 
tend: That is to fay, 

In Queen-fquare, Weftminfter. Cran- 
ley Thomas Kerby, efq. ferjeant at law; 
Henry James Pye, and James Petit 
Andrews, efqrs. 

Great Marlborough-ftreet, near Ox- 
ford-road: Nathaniel Conant, John 
Scott, and Philip Neave, efgrs. 

Hatton-Gardern, Holborn: Richard 
Clark, alderman of the city of London ; 
William Biamire, and Aaron Graham, 
efqrs. 

Worfhip-ftreet, Shoreditch: John 
Floud, Patrick Colquhoun, and Wil- 
liam Gafcoigne, efqrs. 

Lambeth-ftreet, Whitechapel: Wil- 
liam Wickham, and Rice Davies, 
efqrs. 
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efqrs. and the reverend Henry Rey- 
Hert. 

The High-ftreet, Shadwell: George 
Story, Richard Ford, and John Staples, 
efqrs. 

“Waion-fireet, Southwark: Gideon 
Fournier, Benjamin Robertion, and Jo- 
nathan Stonard, efqre. 

The total amount of the feveral 
branches of public revenue, under the 
heads of cultoms, excife, flamps, and 
incidents, for the week, ending on Fri- 
day lait, was 447,228. 138. 34d. he- 
ing 120,1731. 58. 24d. more than the 
correfponding weck in the laft year, and 
the largeft fum that has been known 
fince the meafure of making up the 
weekly returns at the public offices has 
taken place. 

Aug. 1. The dire&tors of the India 
company agreed to take up 32 hhips, in- 
cluding their own veficl the Britannia, 
for the fervice of the enfuing feafon. 

The company, befides fecuring the 
trade of the Malabar coaft, have got 
above a million of pounds fterling on 
account of the expences of the wary a 
territory that will bring them in 400,000l. 
annually, and a chain of poits fo judi- 
cioully chofen, that our-frontier is fe- 
cured; whereas Tippoo’s country lies 
open to us. Our allies have been 
equally well taken care of; ‘Tippoo, 
however, retains enough to make him 
formidable to the Nizam or the Mah- 
rattas, although not to us. 

By the canal now in contemplation 
from Braunfton through Northampton- 
fhire, Buckinghamhhire, and fo on to 
London, a communication will be open- 
ed quite acrofs the kingdom from Che- 
fhire to the metropolis. 

2. The firfi fone of the intended new 
bridge over the Thames at Staines, was 
laid by the commiflioners, who are fe- 
ven gentlemen of the county of Surrey, 
and feven of the county of Middlefex. 
Sir William Abdy, fir Edward Blackett, 
fir William Gibbons, fir Jofeph Maw- 
bey, barts. Thomas Wood, Ralph Ley- 
ceiter, &c. efquires, attended on this 
occafion. The bridge will be compoted 
of three arches only, and will be cafed 
with ftone 

3 The thunder-ftorm laft week was 


. feverciy felt near Chorley ; there was 


the mont dreadful thunder, lightning, 
hail, aud ram, ever remembered.— 
Thunder-boiis in various direions 
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threatened the neighbourhood with a 
general diffolution, and every livi 
creature was deeply impreffed with ter- 
ror and difmay ; however, no lives were 
loft, except thofe of three horfes be- 
longing to Huin Ratcliffe, which were 
ftruck dead while grazing in a field. 
Northampton, Aug. 4. The fociety 
for the reform and {(elf-fupport. of the 
criminal and deftitute poor of this king. 
dom are proceeding on a plan of pro- 
digious magnitude to form fettlements 
for manufactures and agriculture in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, for the 
employment of the miferable objects of 
the fociety’s care. The ftructure of 
thofe fettlements is admirably calculated 
for producing that reform on the mind, 


’| fo effentially neceflary to the defign, and 


promifes the happieft effects. Several 
gentlemen are employed in laying this 
undertaking before the kingdom at large, 
in fuliciting contributions, and forming 
correfpondences, by means of !ocal com- 
mittees to be eftablifhed in every town. 

The Royal Surrey bowmen fhot for 
the bugle-horn given by his royal high- 
nefs the duke of Clarence, their patron. 

The fociety met on Epfom Downs, 
and the fhooting commenced at twelve 
o'clock; about two his royal highnefs 
honoured the fociety with his prefence, 
and was received with that degree of 
refpeét and attention which teftified 
their joy on the occafion. 

The fhootingcontinued till four, whem 
the prize was adjudged to William Cow- 
per, elg. who was conducted hy the 
members of the fociety in proceffion to 
their banner, under which he was in- 
vefted by his royal highnefs, After 
which ceremony, his royal highnefe, 
attended by the fociety, and many of 
the prineipal families of the county, 
confitting of about one hundred and 
fifty ladies and gentlemen, adjourned to 
a cold dinner provided in their tent, 
when many occafional fongs and glees 
were ‘ung by the members, and the 
evening concluded with a ball, from 
which the company did not depart tll 
a late hour. 


BIRTHS. 


Suly 22. The lady of Roderick Caf- 
fidy, of Dame-fireet, Dublin, efq. of a 
fon.— Aug. 5. The lady of James Vath, 
of Chipping- Norton, efq. of a daugh- 
ter.— ‘The lady of Raphael Eure, of = 
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ford, Lincolnfhire, ef. of a daughter.— 
The lady of Edward Horton, of Ando- 
ver, elg. of a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


Fuly a1. Thomas Walters, of Bath 
Eatton, efq. to mifs Sophia Skynner, of 
Eafton, Northamptonhire. — Duncan 
Campbell, of Lockwell, efq. to lady 
Ramfay, reli of fir George Ramfay, 
of Bamff. bart. ‘ir John Scott, of An- 
cram, bart. to mifs Harriet Grahame, 
daughter of the late William Grahame, 
jun. of Gartmore, efq.—James Stow, 
of Eaft Place. Lambeth, efg. to mils 
Upfuell, daughter of Peter Upfuell, of 
Gerrard-fireet, efq.—Pellatt Pope, of 
Reddington, Surrey, efg. to mifs Char- 
Jotre Durand, fier of John Hodfon Du- 
rand, of Woodcote-Lodge, efq.—Owen 
Williams, of Robert-{ftreet, Adelphi, 
to mifs Hughes of Greenfield-hall, 
Flintthhire.— Capt. William Hope, of the 
navy, to the right hon lady Ann Hope 
Johnftone, eldeft daughter of the earl of 
Hopetoun.—28. M'chael Chatfield, of 
Ditchling, Suffex, efq.:e Mrs. Beard, of 
Rottingdean. —Henry Blunt, of Spring- 
field-place, Suflex, efq. to mifs Mary 
Atkinfon, of Rotterdam. — Joleph-Pofter 
Barham, of Marybone, efy. to lady Ca- 
roline Tufton, youngeft filter of the ear! 
of Thanet.x—The rev. Hugh Wade, 
M., A. reétor of Thurning, Huntingdon- 
Dire, to mifs Helter Gery, one of the 
daughters of William Gery, of Buth- 
mead-Priory, Bedfordfhire, efq.—Capt. 
F. Chaplin, of the Blues, to-mifs Chap- 
lin, eldeft daughter of the right hon. 
lady Betty Chaplin.—Chrift. Mitchell, of 
Dulich, Dorfethire, efg. to mifs Thrale, 
of Streatham.—The rev. Dr. George 
Bridgeman, to lady Louifa J. Boyle, 
eldeft daughter of the earl of Cork and 
Orrery-—29- Joachim-Jacobus Giefler, 
of Dartmouth, efg. to mils Higgs, of 
Exeter. —Aug. 2. Thomas Denniton, of 
Carlifle, efq. to mifs Backhoufe, of Cul- 
beck, Cumberland.—Lord Carberry to 
mifs Watfon. —~ William Bignell, of 
‘Tower hill, efq. to mifs Hughes, of 
Glapham. 


Births, Marriages; and Deaths. 





DEATHS. 


Fuly 9. Mrs. Sculthorpe, wife of Mr. 
William Scakhorpe, of St. John-firect, 
—21. Lieutenant William Cumberland, 
of the royal navy.—Sir Thomas Black- 
ett, of Bretton-hall, Yorkfhire, bart.— 
James Browne, of Taunten, efq.—The 
hon. Mrs. Graham, daughter of the late 
lord Cathcart.—James Shiel, of Bridye- 
ftreet, Dublin, efg.— —— Haneveer, of 
Bury-ftreet, St. James’s, efq.—Colin 
Campbell, of Carwhin, efq. brother to 
the earl of Breadalbane.—George Simp- 
fon, efq. Reutenant in the 49th regiment 
of foot.—-The rev. Mr. Clive, a preben- 
dary of Weftminfter.—John Helyear, of 
Hinton St. George, Somerfethiire, efq. 
—28. The rev. Jofeph Davie, D. D. 
vicar of Knaveftock, Effex.—Lady Ber- 
ney, relict of the late fir Hanfon Berney, 
of Kirty, Norfolk, bart.—Mrs. Ann 
Cavendifh, of St. James’s Place, reli@ 
of the late admiral Cavendifhh.—The 
rev. Jonathan Green, L. L. D. dean of 
Burford, and re&tor of Caynham.— 
Auz. 4. General John Burgoyne.—s;. 
Thomas Allen, fen. of Burrftreet, efq.— 
The earl of Guildford.— Edward Phi- 
llip, efq. reprefentative for the county 
of Somerfet.—6. John Woodhoufe, of 
Yatron-Court, Herefordhhire, efg.— John 
Thorpe, A. M. F. A. S. of Bexley, 
Kent, efq. — 8. Dr. John Leake, of 
Parliament-ftreet, phyfician. — Thomas 
Long, of Salifbury, efg. — Mrs, Mary 
Poyntz, of Bath, niece to the late hon, 
Stephen Poyntz, governor to the late 
duke of Cumberland.—Robert Dacke, 
M. D. of Norwich.—Will. Haverkam,. 
of Hambledon, Hants, efq.—J. Willan, 
of How Hatch, South Weald, Effex, 
efq.—Sir Richard Arkwright, of Crom- 
ford, Derbyfhire, knight.—John Tarle- 
ton, efq. member for Seaford, Suffex.— 
Lady Grant, of Upper Charlotte-ftr. 
relict of fir Alexander Grant, of Dalvey, 
bart.—The lady of the hon. William- 
Henry Irby, of Wimpole-ftreet.—Har- 
man Samler, of Clapham Common, efq. 
ee Philip Bize, of Clapham, 
efq. 

















